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PREFACE. 



We were lately acoosted bj an old Mend : " Do jou know, 
Greville F., that many of us have read your articles in 
the Field for years past, until we accept you as one of our 
authorities upon matters of angling P Now tell us candidly, 
do you really understand roach-fishing P If you do, why 
not write a book about it P The salmon, the trout, and 
the pike have had volumes dedicated to them, and surely 
a fish, the pursuit of which is a favourite amusement with 
so many, deserves a special book of its own. Some may 
object to the roach being raised to this honour ; say that it 
is not a game fish, and therefore unworthy of the notice 
of anglers. But we must remember that we have anglers 
of many classes ; for, while some affect the higher branches 
of the art, and can afford the attendant expenses, there 
are others who — ^more humble in their notions of enjoy- 
ment—do not soar so high, and are well content with 
less pretentious sport.*' 

The subjoined pages are our substantive reply to the 
wish so kindly expressed. To decide how much we know 
about roach-fishing must now be left to our brother 
anglers, who are the only competent judges ; and* may 
they prove merciful. 

Upon looking through what had been wrlttftsi. ^»^s^ 
roach-fishing, we found ^«A. MSast^ ^«t^ *Osafc^ ^xa:%ss*» ^-^jrso. 



VI PBXFACE. 

to US. The first, to ignore all but our own personal experi- 
ence, which would have prevented our giving an exhaustive 
view of the subject — an object we consider most desirable. 
Secondly, to appropriate without scruple, and re-write the 
information handed down to us for the last three hundred 
years — a system of book-makinff which unhappily charac- 
Lrizes a great portion of our angling Utemture. Or. 
thirdly, to make free use, wherever expedient, of the la- 
bours of former authors, giving them full credit for the 
originality and value of their ideas, and transcribing the 
extracts as nearly as possible in their own words. We 
have chosen the first and last of these three lines of pro- 
cedure, and trust the blending of the two will prove in 
every respect satisfactory and acceptable to our readers. 

Gkbville Fennell. 

Basnes, Subset, 
llih July, 1870. 
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BOOK OF THE ROACH, 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION AND GENERAL OBSEEVATIONS. 

No AUTHOR-FISHERMAN has hitherto paid special attention 
to the roach, although most writers on angling have given 
him a few pages ; joining his name in many cases to some 
depreciatory epithets, snch as foolish or sheepish. 

t^ow we venture to think that those who thus wrote 
knew really very little about the roach and his habits. 

Except the carp, and at times the barbel, we are 
acquainted with no fish the capture of which requires so 
much skill and attention, whether it be to baits, seasons 
methods of fishing, or tackle. 

The great scarcity, and consecjnently increased cost, of 
trout and other fishing of a superior description, have com- 
pelled many who formerly enjoyed these to content them- 
selves with the pursuit of the roach. And good sport, 
even of this class, becomes every day more difl&cult to 
obtain. 

If we look for the causes which culminate in this state 
of things, we shall find : — 

I. That the character of rivers has been very much 
altered of late years by draining. Formerly, after heavy 
rain, the streams would remain discoloured for days, some- 
times weeks, but now the waters become bright in perhaps 
one-fourth of the time. 

II. The damage caused by im:^\3Li\\Kfc'^ ^^sc^ ^^csj^i:^ 
works, sewage, and sheep-^a^ii^t ^\3Ci.0sx ^^^"v^ -^^<8ssv t^k^. 
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sufficiently intense to destroy life, produces languor and 
distaste for food. 

III. The greatly increased number of anglers of all 
descriptions, and the consequent miscellaneous assortment 
of tackle presented to the scrutiny of the fish rendering 
them shy and timid, and only to be entrapped by the most 
consummate skill and the finest implements. 

Last, but not least, that the value of even the coarsest 
fish has risen so much that most rivers and streams are 
now swept night after ni^ht by the poacher's net ; the 
constant operation of which has reduced the size of fish 
taken, partiQularlj roach, to one-fourth of what would be 
a fair average weight. 

The works of the different authors who have mentioned 
roach-fishing coincide in few particulars ; since each writer 
treats only of ftie local methods known to himself, and in 
many instances obtrudes his favourite hobby, to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. 

Blain, indeed, admits that however well individual fish 
may be described, with their habits and mode of capture 
in any special district, yet, altered as these become through 
external a.gencies which affect both fish and fishermen, it 
would be necessary to collect information from very ex- 
tended sources to obtain any satisfactory practical know* 
ledge of the art. It is thus that Bambndge expends only 
half a page on the natural history and capture of the 
roach, devoting a third of another to assure us that the 
fish are poor and the sport worthless. Salter, on the other 
hand, presents us with seven pages specially devoted to 
roach-fishing, and the numerous minor notices and notes 
scattered throughout his work would probably occupy 
three or four more. And we believe that even in Salter's 
day, no London angler, nor many country ones, Uiought 
this notice a line too long. 

Mr. Daniel likewise favours us with a dozen pages on 
this fish, and the different methods of taking it, which 
attention to the subject on the part of authors of such re- 
pute is sufficient to show, that although in some localities 
it may be lightly esteemed, in others it is considered to 
afford excellent sport. 

Oar ambition is to go far beyond any previous writer 

upon the roach, and to give an account of the various 

metboda practwed in di&rent localitieB, and xmdsc dif- 
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ferent circmnstances. Boach-fisliing, as we have said, 
cannot be treated as an entirety ; being influenced by so 
many special conditions : water, weather, temperature, and 
season, and above all food. Many fish, such as perch, 
jack, chub, &c., appear not to vary much in their nabits 
from time to time, but with roach very trifling alterations 
in circumstances produce marked diflferences of behaviour 
in the fish. When we first knew the Thames the river was 
kept in condition by freshets for a considerable time after 
each fall of rain. Now, owing to the improvements in 
drainage, the benefit derived from a flush of water is often 
lost in a few hours, so that the really good time for angling 
is reducedtoasmall fraction of the number of days or hours 
we formerly enjoyed. We must not grumble about this state 
of things, aS we could hardly wish them altered, if even 
we had the power to change them ; the benefit to the 
farmer and the country generally of tliis improved system 
of drainage being almost incalculable. The change, how- 
ever, almost ruins the fisherman's sport. 

" Oh ! he is only a roach fisher," is often used as a term 
of depreciation. As if fishing for roach did not require as 
much skill as any other branch of the art to entitle its- 
disciple to the distinction of an angler P ** Boach," says 
Thomas Boosey in his ' Piscatorial Reminiscences and 
Gleanings,' "require as much attention in the taking as the 
large fish; roach-fishing, however, affords such amuse^ 
ment, that many angle for this fish only." 

Blain says : ** Boach angling oflers much interest to the 
piscatory zealots who are shut out from the higher pur- 
suit of fly-fishing. The roach is an elegant fish when 
taken, and requires some skill to deceive it, whilst its game 
qnaJities are such that it contests the matter with the 
angler to the last, so as to yield no small triumph when 
landed." We have seen a roach of even a pound weight, in 
a strong current in the Thames, raise the blood in l£e face 
of an angler of fair fame. They bite freely when in condi- 
tion ; but we consider the prmcipal hold they have, or 
ought to have, on the angler, is their great plenty, and the 
numerous methods which may be employed to take them, 
to which may be added the time of year that sport may be 
obtained wiui them, which is when few otjaisx ^^ ^s[nS<^ 
any. From the very bottom, oi ^;^ift ^^X«t, c^vsr^ \s\s2tt. ^ 
the w&f to the surface, they caa\>e ft^^ed. tot Vjb. ^aass^^ 
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manners ; and when sunning themselves at the top they 
will take a fly with the best. " No fish whatever exerts 
the capabilities of the angler so extensively^ as the roach ; 
even tne grayling (whose versatility in yielding sport is 
great also) must nevertheless give place to the roach, a 
precedence which we think will always rank him as a dis- 
tinguished member in the piscatory list ; and this opinion," 
adds Blain, " from one devotedly fond of fly-fishing, may 
be considered in favour of his tribe and qualities." 

We can fully endorse the opinions of these high autho- 
rities, and have no desire to draw invidious comparisons ; 
but having devoted almost the whole leisure of a long life 
to the capture of the finny tribe — from the lordly salmon 
to the plebeian " tittlebat " — by fair and sportsmanlike 
means, and having been as successful as most in each 
branch of these pursuits, we trust we may, without pre- 
sumption, claim a right to say that roach fishing is a 
department of angling which requires as much tact and 
experience as fishing for jack, trout, or even (and we say 
so most advisedly) salmon. We do not require to carry 
our advocacy of roach fishing beyond this. All we claim 
is that it shall be fairly placed alongside any other branch 
of our elegant art, and not be sneered at as one that is 
unworthy attention. 

But if we chose to go farther than this, and we believe we 
could successfully show that in many respects roach fish- 
ing presents difficulties to overcome which would exhaust 
the resources of the habitual trout and salmon angler, 

' we should merely do so to refute a vulgar prejudice, and 
to convince " the higher order " of anglers that their con- 
tempt is not only misplaced but unjust. Comparisons 
are, however, odious, and therefore let each order of Angling 
stand upon its respective merits. At present the humble 
roach fisher looks up with admiration to the salmon slayer, 
while the latter recounts his fights with monsters in silver 
armour, weighing their thirty and forty pounds, and 
" cutting red." Yet if he be told, and truthniUy , that under 
favourable and average circumstances it takes as much 
skill to kill a barbel of six pounds as it does to land a 
salmon ; as much quickness of eye and readiness of hand 
to kill two dace out of six that rise at his fly, as it does to 
^alre every second trout ; and that to take every second 

trout IB equal to performing the Bame 'ieat m^i)[l %«2^3xy(y[i\ 
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Uie nnimtiated will begin to learn that dace-fisliing, cer- 
tainly 80 far as hooking the fish, is more difficult than ' 
salmon fishing. Every mgenuous angler who has passed 
through the various grades of his pleasurable studies, will 
tell you this. Of course we only speak of skill, and do not 
allude to the weight of the respective prizes, their market- 
able value, nor to the wild and soul-inspiring scenery 
amidst which the salmonidsB are generally met with. 
These are aesthetic considerations, having, of course, their 
response in the heart of every admirer of God's works. 
We simply allude to the power of capturing the prey of 
which eacn individual is in search. We therefore repeat 
that, to be a good roach angler requires peculiar gifts 
which entitle the votaries of this pastmie to respect ; and 
should any one of the great salmon fishers doubt this as- 
sertion, when passing the roach fisher upon Thames, Trent, 
or Lea, let him request permission to hold <the rod for a 
while, and then compare his take with that of its owner 
— time for time being occupied. Many a man who has 
thought the affair most easy while looking on, has been 
compelled to confess to himself, if not to others, that there 
was " more in it " than he had suspected. 

We were first initiated into the art and mystery of 
roach fishing at Broxboume, on the river Lea, amongst 
some of the best anglers then Hving. When we mention 
the names of Messrs. Moule, Baddeley, Sumner, Charles 
Holloway, Robert Slowman, and H. Wicks, we give an 
assurance that we angled in the choicest company of 
roach fishers of that period. 

Our late dear friend Edward Jesse, says : " Boach form 
another distinct class of Thames fishermen, and it is very 
seldom they try for anything else, or indeed understand 
any other sort of fishing. So keen, however, are they at 
this sport, that many pursue it very late in the year ; and 
a retired surgeon named Wood is still talked of at Hamp- 
ton, as having braved the coldest weather in winter in 
order to follow his favourite diversion. He would get up 
before it was light, have his breakfast, and fish till it was 
dark, at a time when the wet was freezing on his line. He 
had always, however, a hot dinner brought to the boat, 
which must have kept him from starving in both senaea?* 

And what says Walton ?— " k\v«^\3MiJ0vi A*^*^ ^£ss&\^^^^ 
the roach makes an angUx exc^ei^ «^tX»\ ^«^ftRs»M?i ^*^ 
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ffreat roaches about London, wliere I think there be the 
best roach anglers.'* 

We have recalled above — altiiongh the time to which we 
allude is now nearly forty years ago — names still familiar 
to the frequenters of the ramous hostelrie, the Grown, at 
Broxboume, then kept by the brothers Want, and now by 
Mr. Benningfield. It was from a punt moored off the then 
weU-known Cow-house swim we really took what may be 
called our &rst lesson in roach fishmff from Mr. Robert 
Slowman. And it was considered at l£at period no little 
honour for any one to be permitted to stand at the elbow 
of this celebrated bottom fisher. It was then we learned 
what a thorough muff we were at the sport, and how much 
we had both to unlearn and to be taught. As we looked 
at our mentor's float " with all our eyes," we could not at 
times see the faintest indication of a nibble, and yet to our 
surprise a slight movement was made by his fore-arm, the 
short line would become taut, and a fiish well under com- 
mand of the tip of the top joint, would be fighting for its 
life the next instant, and snortly afterwards be captured 
in a masterly manner. Our vision, however, soon became 
accustomed to the peculiar quiet depression of the float, 
and these signs were looked for more eagerly than the 
boldest bite, for they portended the largest fish, which 
almost invariably bite mie in slow moving or dead waters. 

Now it is just the recollection of this first practical 
lesson in roach fishing which, notwithstanding our con- 
ceit amonffst our schoolfellows, made us feel how little we 
knew, and determined us to remedy our ignorance, and 
surmount, if possible, every difficulty that might present 
itself. 

One of our greatest achievements after this was at a 
pond in Sussex, in which shoals of roach were to be seen, 
but could scarcely ever be persuaded to take a baited hook. 
Morning after morning, and evening after evening we tried 
to lure a few of these fellows, of which there were many 
weighing fuU one-and-a-half pounds. So clear was the 
water, tmit every movementof these subtle fish couldbe seen, 
and we certainly have never since met with roach so ap- 
parently careless of every luxury with which we attempted 
to coax them. As they would take and swallow or eject 
small portions of the lighter stuff we threw in to bring 
tbem around tlb, we tried less heavy baita, smalleT hooks. 
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and the finest tackle, but all to no purpose. We then be- 
thought us to imitate as nearly as possible the action of 
these slowly- descending particles, and instead of using a 
shotted line which sunk rapidly, and consequently un- 
naturaUy, and reached the bottom lon^ before the ground 
bait, we removed all the shots, and placing them in the 
quill, formed a self-cocking float, and allowed the bait to 
smk by its own gravity ; we at once found we had achieved 
a success. The effect was immediate and decided. The 
only difficulty was to strike quickly enough, as in most 
instances the bait was taken before the line betweei^ the 
hook and the float had become taut, and thus many fish 
were lost. For the latter reason, this plan would not 
succeed so well in thick or semi-clouded waters, because 
the angler would not have the benefit of seeing each fish 
take the bait, which is of course a great advantage in this 
exceptional mode of angling. It may be asked, why then 
use a fioat at all, if the eye is to be employed in actually 
watching the fish take the bait ? Simply because the bait 
would not continue to descend steadily and naturally (as 
if opposed by a mere film of weed only, for which the line 
may be taken), but would be subject to an occasional 
stoppage o* slight upward tendency from the action of the 
fisher, which would seem most suspicious to the ever- 
watchful roach. The intermediate agency of the float 
provides for this, as it is on the water as soon as the under 
portion of the line, and affords perfect steadiness during 
Its downward passage. In thus angling, we found that 
very little ground bait was necessary — a small portion of 
chewed bread thrown in occasionally being sufficient, 
taking care to let the hook go down at the same time with 
the loose food. 

Since writing the above, a valued friend and most suc- 
cessful roach fisher knowing we were collecting all we 
could in reference to the roach, sends me the following ; — 
" I have made some very good bags of roach, more 
particularly in the summer, by fishing with a self-cocking 
float, and no shot, or only one on the line. In this waj 
the hook and bait sink very gradually ; and if the bait is 
thrown in at the same time with a little chewed bread, or 
a few carrion gentles, or minute pieces ol worm (being 
tiie same as your bait), the lure is ma^ 6jiRR?^Sk?^^. ti- 
self-cocking float is easily maie ^i3 T«msm!a%^^ ^$^c^^«ss^ 
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putting snfficieiit shots in the qnill to sink it to the re- 
quired depth. This method is wonderfully destructive to 
dace when the house-fly is used.'* Thus far he confirms 
our observation. 

How often have we caught those fish over again in our 
dreams, and that pond has mingled with the many, many 
lovely scenes into which our rod has led us. It is no mean 
solace to us that our early pursuits should now take pre- 
cedence of all other impressions of a long life, in that 
chamber of the brain in which we are told ghosts of the 
past* will stalk for good or ill, when all else of the mortal 
IS in repose. 

^^ Sleeping we imagine what awake we wish ; 
Dogs dream of bones, and fishermen of fish." 

Fawkes* Theocritus, Idyl zzL 
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CHAPTER II. 

"Perch, trout, and salmon love clean waters all, 
Green weedy roots, and stoney gravell small, 

So doth the bullhead, gudgeon, and the loach, 

Who most in shallow brooks delight to bee, 

The ruffe, the dace, the barbelle and the rock, 

Gravell and sand do love in lesse degree. 

But to the deep and shade do more approach, 

And over head some covert love to see. 
Of spreading poplar, oake, or willow green. 
Where underneath they lurke for being seen.** 

Secrets cfAngling^ 1652. 

8TRUCTUKB — DISEASES — VARIETIES — AZTTBINE OB BLUE BOACH — 
BUDD — SPAWNING SEASON — SIZE — OBOWTH — HABITAT — TAMEABI- 
LITY — MIGBATIONS— CANNIBALISM OF BOACH. 

The roach is a handsome fish either in or fresh out of the 
water ; it inhabits many of our deep still rivers, affecting, 
like others of this genus, quiet waters. It is gregarious, 
keeping in large shoals ; has a small head, a leather 
mouth, which is round and small, with teeth in the throat; 
lai^e eyes, the circles of which resemble gold, and the iris 
reo, particularly whilst the fish is in perfection, as it may 
also be known to be by the smoothness of its scales, which, 
when out of season, feel like the rough side of an oyster- 
shell. The side line bends much on the middle towards 
the belly. The length of the head, compared with the 
whole length of the head, body, and tail, including the 
rays, is as one to five ; the depth of the body at the com- 
mencement of the dorsal fin is to the whole length of the 
body alone, without the head or caudal fin-rays, as two to 
five ; the muzzle rather sharp ; the nostrils double, both 
pierced with a circular depression, but little in advance of 
the anterior superior edge of the orbit ; the diameter of 
the eye equal to one-fourth of the whole length of the 
head, and occupies the second-fourtlx -^ot^SaT^s Hicifc tnsk^ 
and back rising suddenly*, t\ie ^ot^bX \ma tssq.^ xs^sswi 
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convex than tliat of the abdomen ; scales rather large, 
and marked with concentric and radiating lines ; the num- 
ber of punctured scales forming the lateral line forty- 
three; the oblique line from the base of the dorsal fin 
down to the scale on the lateral line, seven scales ; below 
the lateral line to the origin of the ventral fin, three 
scales ; the first ray of the dorsal fin lies exactly half way 
between the point of the nose and the end of the fieshy 
portion of the tail ; the first ray shorter than the second, 
which is the longest in the fin ; both rays simple, all the 
others diminishing in length and branched ; the sixth ray 
as long as the base of the fin ; the upper ray of the 
pectoral fin the longest and simple, all the others branched; 
the length of the fin 'equal to tne distance from the front 
of the eye to the free edge of the operculum ; the ventral 
fins rise on a vertical line, directly under the first ray of 
the dorsal fin ; the upper ray the longest and simple, the 
others branched ; the anal tin commences on a line with 
the ends of the rays of the dorsal fin when folded down, 
the first ray short, the second ray the longest, both simple, 
the rest branched ; the tail deeply forked, the central rays 
scarcely half as long as the outer rays. 

The fin rays in number are — D 12, p 17, v 9, A 13, 
cl9. 

The colour of the upper part of the head and back 
dusky green, with blue reflections, becoming lighter on the 
sides, and passing into silvery white ; dorsal and caudal 
fins pale brown, tinged with red ; pectoral fins, orange 
red ; ventral and anal fins, bright red. 

The above scientific description of the roach is rendered 
necessaiy from the fact, that at certain seasons of the 
year and during certain periods of growth it is often con- 
founded with other fish of an apparently similar character. 
We shall studiously avoid as much as possible all learned 
formulsB, but we fear it may be difficult in the treatment 
of a subject which we do not think has been hitherto 
dwelt upon — ^we mean the indicationa that the mouths of 
fish afibrd to the angler—altogether to make ourselves 
understood without csSling in the assistance of terms not 
common to all. We will, however, endeavour to explain 
ourselves in as simj)le language as is possible. 

If the angler vnll carefully examme for himself the 
month of a roach, he will at once perceive that it is very 
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different in its construction from the appearance it pre- 
sents to a cnrsory observation. Let mm, for instance, 
insert the disgorger or a piece of twig in the mouth, and 
pressing upwards bring forward the upper lip. He will 
then see, if he has not noticed it before when removing 
the hook, that the upper lip is shaped like the hood of a 
bathing-machine, or an old lady's sun-bonnet ; in fact, it 
possesses the power of elongation and permits of the fish 
feeding on the ground, thus placing it on a level with the 
barbel and gudgeon genus. We thmk that this formation 
of the mouth affords strong evidence that it is the nature 
of the roach to feed at various depths. Many have ob- 
served their habit in very hot weatner of resting in mid 
water with their visionintentlydirected downward. But this 
inclination, we believe, is more indpced by an instinct to 
avoid the painful glare of the sun upon the exposed retina of 
the eye, than any attempt on the part of the fish to detect 
the presence or movement of food — the excessive heat at 
those times inducing, as with all other species of animal 
nature, almost a distaste for food. Nor have we found 
that this particular habit has been indulged in by roach 
where the shade of weeds or overhanging trees is within 
a reasonable distance, but only in navigable rivers of con- 
tracted width — the Lea, for instance — where the sharp 
plough-like movement of the barges, added to their velo- 
city of transit, cuts down all aquatic cover. One thing is 
quite certain, that no temptation whatever will induce 
tnem to feed at such times. 

The teeth of the roach, like those of all the carp family, 
are placed in the throat. These teeth prepare the food 
for the stomach by working against a gristly plate in the 
upper part of the throat, in front of which will be found 
the soft fleshy mass commonly known as " carp tongue ;'* 
the real tongue, however, is placed as usual between the 
mandibles, and is small and inconspicuous. 

There is no reason to doubt that roach, as well as other 
fish, are liable to diseases arising from poisonous contami- 
nation and other causes, but few lire ever seen dead in the 
water, there being too many aquatic scavengers to allow 
this waste of food. In general the weak fdl a prey to 
the strong before the period of natural decay. Fishes 
are, moreover, exposed not only to external foes^ ^hi&K 
it requires all their dexterity to eae«ii^^,\yoX»^<i*^^*^'^'"sv^'^ 
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of parasitical marauders in their own person — creatores 
which make a lodgment in the intestmes, beneath the 
scales, in the mouth and in the gills. 

The cause of the black spots observable upon roach at 
different seasons and in all waters has not as yet been 
clearly ascertained. We have taken 301b. of roach from 
the Loddon in a day, amongst which there has not been 
a single fish without one or more of these spots, and some 
have been covered with them, even to the extremity of the 
caudal and other fins. The Thames roach during some 
seasons are much covered with these spots, but they do 
not seem to last for any length of time in that river. We 
do not find in our reading that these marks or their 
causes have been noticed by authors, excepting once by 
Salter, who attributed them to a particular locality in the 
Lea, and to fish of that locality only. We allude to this 
fact in our No. 1, "Eail and Eod: Great Eastern Eail- 
way," and state from our own knowledge that at Black - 

Sool, in the Rye House Fishery, roach are still taken as 
escribed by Salter. We have more than once endeavoured 
to direct attention to this subject, and to induce that in- 
quiry and investigation which we consider so interesting a 
fact deserves. Some say, that as regards Blackpool, the 
peaty nature of its bottom, from which huge blacK trunks 
of trees often turn up, may account for these spots, as, 
although there are other portions of the water of^greater 
depth, the spotted fish are only caught in this hole. From 
a bag of 201b. of roach taken at Beading in November, 
1867, we took two fish much marked with this strange, 
and as yet mysterious complaint. As far as we could then 
hazard a guess it appeared to be chiefly amongst fish 
found on an artificial bed or in water widened and 
deepened by the hand of man, rather than by the work- 
ings of the natural element. We were in hopes that the 
searching powers of the microscope would have afforded 
us some clue to its origin, but it left us where we com- 
menced. There are naturalists who attribute these tnarks 
to a particular weed the fiwh eat. Query, what weed P 
Are the same fish spotted all the year through or only at 
particular seasons P Do the spots so from one part of 
the bodjr and appear in others P Tfiie Oolne fish, which 
we had imagined from a close examination of some hnn- 
dreds at different times to be perfectly free from these 
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spots, appear to have tliein in the lower part of that river 
below Mavsbury, and some dace that were brought to ns 
from the head of the Linoleum Factory Mill at Staines 
were literally covered with them. It appears to be a 
matter of some importance to discover the canse of this 
disease, which might possibly lead to a remedy, as fish 
thns marked convey a prejudice in most minds against 
their use as food. 

Eoach when in full season are a plucky fish, and with 
fine tackle afford very exciting sport. A love for roach- 
fishing has prevailed, or does prevail, in almost every 
angler ; although he may never have had the slightest 
desire to fish for barbel or bream, roach have during 
some portion of his life occupied his most ardent thoughts, 
even if they have not continued prominent objects of his 
affections. Great skill, as before observed, is necessary 
in their capture, and although the notion exists amongst 
many that it is an easy fish to hook if not to land, yet 
this idea probably arises from a limited experience of some 
small and confined poud in which food is scarce, and those 
who entertain it have but to try their skill in a large 
river to prove how false is the assumption. 

Eoach spawn upon weeds in shallow water about the 
middle of May, but in forward summers, or after mild 
winters, they will cast their spawn in the latter end of 
April. Their spawning time most certainly varies in dtf- 
ferent localities; and this variation is not affected by 
latitude, it would seem, so much as the temperature and 
chemical properties of the waters and the character 
of the soil over which such waters pass. It is, therefore, 
a question whether fenced or closed months can fairly be 
made universal and serve for all rivers alike. There are 
no two rivers close to London which will better serve to 
illustrate the admissibility of this doubt than the 
Thames and Lea. In the former roach commence spawn- 
ing in the months of April and May, and therefore very 
prop'ferly the waters are barred to the angler. In the Lea 
roach are sometimes caught full of roe in the middle of 
June, and even later, and therefore in the lattt^r river 
fishing for them is permitted even in some of the best 
subscription waters throughout the months of March, 
April, and May. For some weeks after 8i^awvLvs\%^<s^ 
are very sickly. Their scaled axe \iibeaiKisd^ ^^^ x^n^:^ 
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oyster-sliells, and they are altogether unfit for food if 
caught ; but at this time roach are not much disposed to 
take a bait. Immediately after they come off their spawn* 
ing shallows, which they seldom occupy for more tnan a 
week, they move into slightly deeper water and rub 
against the sandy or gravelly bottom to clean themselves. 
Towards the end of July they begin to improve in health, 
and will more freely take a bait ; but they will do so much 
better some weeks later in the sea&on, after leaving the 
weeds upon which they have fed. These begin to turn 
sour in September, and rot shortly afterwards, when the 
fish desert them and take up their abode for the winter in 
deep water. 

Long before this, however, and when on the 
scours, great quantities can be taken with almost any 
description of fly, but it is — ^very properly — not con- 
sidered sportsmanlike, nor are they worth cooking when 
caught. 

The roach when spawning, like all other fish, are very 
much exposed to destruction by poaching and other ques- 
tionable practices. It cannot be too well known that 
the barbarous mode of " snatching " — (that is, by sinking 
and rapidly drawing of a number of bare hooks fastened 
back to back upon a leaded line) — is illegal ; as indeed is 
also the sinking of baskets, Sec., at weirs, mill-tails, &c., 
where the fish congregate in thousands during their at- 
tempts to ascend the rivers to get at suitable shallows 
when the water is more fully charged with oxygen. 

Broach, by their formation, appear to be incapable of 
buffeting strong currents, and therefore are mostly foxmd 
in streams running not more than two miles an hour, or 
in eddies, where they can indulge in contention for a short 
time with the force of the waters, and return to quiet and 
iiiactivity. 

Eoach would appear to be very abundant in the United 
States, and to differ very slightly, if at all, from those of 
Great Britain. * 

" Unimportant and generally despised as these minor fish 
are in Canada," says Major W. Boss King, in his * Sports- 
man and Naturalist in Canada,' "where there are sa 
many far superior ones, some of my old comrades wha 
majrread these pages will recall the amusement rather 
than sport, that they afforded na .... Tao\»,^\MMiwtt 
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horses were unsaddled and picketed, and a fire liglited at 
the water's edge, we commenced to puU out first one kind 
and then another as fast as the most unreasonable angler 
could wish ; and how, as they were caught they were split 
open, fried on the wood ashes, and eaten with a relish 
which their own merits never deserved." The Major is 
clearly here infected with prejudice, or he never would 
have committed such a " bull ;" where else do we look for 
merits in fish, if not from the relish they impart in the 
process of eating P 

'* The roach is caught in the rivers of Norfolk in com- 
pany with bream and rudd, but in the spawning season 
has its peculiarities. The bream always spawn in a ' broad' 
in preference to a river, if they have choice, and rudd do 
the same ; but roach generally resort to the river for this 
purpose, or else^as is often the case, select an intermediate 
situation in the main dyke by which broad and river are 
united. At that time they crowd together along the rushes 
which fringe the bank in such dense multitudes that every 
instant you see small ones raised momentarily half out of 
the water by the passage of large roach. They appear to 
lose all fear in the overwhelming instinct which prompts 
them to propagation, and may be scooped out in numbers 
with a landing net ; if a bow-net be put in, they will crowd 
in until the centre can contain no more." The Reverend 
Kichard Lubbock further tells us that, " the roach is most 
abundant in the broads, and in aU parts of the Norfolk 
rivers, growing to a large size, two pounds and upwards.** 

Upon the question of the size that roach commonly, or 
occasionally, attain — ^if we are to believe what we read — 
although in parts as prolific as ever, they have fallen off 
amazingly in their individual weight. Pennant speaks of 
a true roach of five pounds weight. Mr. Jesse says that 
tJie largest he has known to be caught in the Thames 
weighed three pounds. Yet how few of the present day can 
say they ever saw a roach of even one pound and three-quar- 
ters. The Thames roach of my acquaintance veryrarely reach 
beyond one pound and a half in weight, and half-a-pound 
is nearer the general average ; yet " in Dorset and Wilts 
they have been taken of two pounds and two pounds and 
a hklf ;" and " in the Trent, it is not unusual to find three 
or four of one pound and three-<maxtj&'t% \i^i \n«^ ^^jj^ssS^s^ 
amongst the takes after a partjn'aA ^oxia ^ii^t^*^. ''^L^&% 
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largest being taken in about aerento ten feet of water and 
when the nvera are ookmred; the laiser the worm the 
more likelj is the prej to be a heaTj fiaL" The lam fish 
do not like a mndd j or slimy bcttom* and a roach fiuier of 
any experience will always be enabled to tell their hanntiH, 
provided he can see what is below. Should he doabt the 
character of the bottom* a piece of saet or tallow attached 
under his plummet, will, auer taking soundings, bring up 
enough of the silt to jud^ by. Many exceUent roach 
fishers always go thus provided, particularly when visiting 
new localities. Walton considered a roach of two pounds 
worthy of particular mention. Sir John Hawkins, in a 
note to Walton, edition 1808, observes : '* I know not what 
roaches are caught below Bridse, but above, I am sure that 
they are very l^rge; for on the 15th September, 1754, at 
Hampton, 1 caught one that was fourteen inches and an 
eighth from eye to fork, and in weight wanted but an 
ounce of two pounds. The Thames, as well above as below 
London Bridge, was formerly much resorted to by London 
anglers ; and, what is strange to think of, considering the 
unpleasantness of the station, they were used to fish near 
the starlings of the bridge. This will account for the 
many fishing-tackle shops that were formerly in Crooked 
Lane, which leads to the Bridge." Myriads offish are now 
destroyed by the bad water on making this journey. 

We were m hopes that when the Serpentine was emptied 
in the autumn of 1869, some large roach would be found ; 
but Mr. Frank Buckland writes us : " The largest roach 
we took out with the nets was one pound fifteen ounces, 
and there were others of one pound six ounces, one pound 
four ounces, one pound two ounces, and one pound one 
ounce." 

There was a roach taken in Godfrey water, the Colne at 
Thoraey Broad, West Drayton, of two pounds two ounces, 
and the excitement amongst the London clubs was " pro- 
digious," showing that sucn a weight was most uncommon. 
The largest roach in the Piscatorial Society's collection at 
the Star and Garter, Pall Mall, weighs only one pound 
thirteeen ounces : it was caught by Mr. Sandall, at Maple 
Durham, in the Thames. Although the Dutch roach are 
accepted as larger than the British, one of two pounds and 
a half which came to Billinj^sgate in March, 1870, was 
considered snfficieiitfar fiogptioniaX to iivduoQ a caust to be 
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made of it, and a model in plaster is in the x>088e8sion of 
Mr. Garrard, fishmonger, New Cut, Lambetli. Thomas 
Best, in his " Concise Treatise of lie Art of Angling," 
says, " the largest roach in this kingdom are taken in 
the Thames, where many have been caught of two and a 
half ponnds weight." 

Wnere are tiiey now P A roach of three q narters of % 
pound is a prize. Salter, a great Lea auttiority, says, 
" Roach seldom exceed two pounds in weight : indeed, it ia 
very unusual to catch them so large, though 1 have hear^ 
of one being caught in the Grand Jxinction Canal whicK 
weighed one pound and three quarters." In the Morning 
Pofit of October 22, 1821 : " AngUng in Sampton Deep. — . 
Upwards of 100 dozen of fine roach were caught in on^ 
day ; several weighed one pound and a half each ! The 
oldest fisherman does not recollect anything like it before 
in angling. It was one of the finest day's sport evei» 
known, and the fishermen attending could not take the 
fish off the hooks quick enough." Robert Blakey say^ 
" roach attain a large size. They are send to have bee^J 
killed in England of the weight of two pounds." Thti^ 
the presumption is that even Blakey never saw a roa^ 
of the size he mentions. , -n- i >• 

Mr. W. Wright, in his " Fishing and Fishes, writer 
"At Richmond a gentleman with whom I aJ? acqnaii^l^ 
caught a roach weighing four pounds, which waa J^ 
served and shown to a number of persons. At thia ^k^ 
been the case it would have turned up ere «"8 dimx^^ ^^ 
earnest and searching inquiry into the subject of ^^^^e 

Baddeley tells us in his " I-^^^^,^JSvh„-^^ ^U :&^^ 
River aigler caught a roaxjh at ^%^^J^"^« ^^i^fl^^ 
two pouids and half an ounce, ^^ * «^°&l\W\^itl^ 
Mr. &unmer, who fished for roach during th^^^^ 
every week for years, and ^^l^^^.^lJ^^^y^r^^^x^ 
tion to do so, has told na that he never tooV^ ^ij^ 
oZ ^o pounds and a qixarter,norsawoneof t^^H^^ 

"^^LS; then this ^-^.^^If C:-id.t.^^^^ 
reaUv enough to shake our faath m Dooks. Tr^|i 

^ We luaw that K>acli vary mu^vs?^^^^<« 
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localities, and are eqoallj aware that chub, mdd, and 
bream have often been oonfonnded with the fish in ques- 
tion ; but long as we have tried to catch, or get a fnll un- 
qualified examination of a roach above two pounds and a 
quarter, we have not as yet succeeded, and would go a 
long way to do so. We do not, therefore, think there is 
any autnentic evidence of roach much over two pounds, 
and few reach that weight. In the instance quoted by 
Mr. Jesse, he says, "the largest roach I can heajr of 
weighed three pounds." But Jesse was acquainted with 
Yarrell, and Yarrell^ quoting from Pennant, mentions one 
of five pounds, which was evidently too much for Mr. 
Jesse. For some ten years we offered a sovereign for a 
roach of two pounds, five and twenty shillihgs for one of 
two pounds and a quarter, two sovereigns for one of three 
pounds, and six sovereigns for one above an ounce more 
than the latter weight. We got but five communications 
respecting this premium, four of which were soon dis- 
posed of as useless, the fifth, however, was from a noble- 
man in Nottinghamshire, who kindly wrote to say that 
his keepers had often told him that, while catching bait 
for his visitors to fish for pike, they took roach of two 
and a half and some full three pounds in weight, which 
being too big for angling were either thrown aside or 
returned to the river. We immediately wrote to the 
keepers, who had already received directions to send us 
the largest examples they could lay their hands on, and 
to our great delight a hamper reached us a few days after- 
wards with a note from his lordship expressing the plea- 
sure he had in gratifying our wish. The hamper was 
opened and the fish sorted. The contents consisted of 
bream — ^both carp-bream and the silver kind — chub, roach, 
and dace. With the hamper there was likewise a note 
from the head keeper, which stated that he had forwarded 
carp and roach. Upon weighing the largest roach it did 
not turn the scale at a pound, and it was clear to us that 
the bream had been taken for carp, and the chub for 
roach. And this ignorance of fish amongst keepers — 
keepers who know everything on land — is very far from 
rare. All such " small deer " by them are ranked under 
one general term of ** white fish," and consequently as 
" varmint." _^_,^^_ 
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taken in ponds, in size, pluck, and flavonr, as indeed are 
all other fish. They delight in deep water, and well 
shaded holes with a sandy bottom. In snmmer they 
freqnent shallow places, hiding among weeds ; but about 
September the weeds rot, and they retire to the deeps, and 
then commences the roach fisher's harvest. Some writers 
assert that the roach continues to feed on the weeds after 
they have become rotten. This is an error. When the 
weeds get sour, the roach reject them, and then it is they 
are compelled to seek other food. The season for roach 
fishing m the Thames begins about the end of August, 
and continues much longer than it is pleasant, except to 
thoroughbred anglers. About September all the oldest 
observers of their habits agree that the weeds become dis- 
agreeable to their palate, and they leave them. This 
happens sooner or later, as the season is wet or dry. 

** The growth of fish," says Simeon, " under certain cir- 
cumstances, is much promoted by their transfer from one 
piece of water to another. In a pond, the roach in which 
were very numerous, and ran generally from about four 
to six inches in length, a friend and I one morning, just at' 
the close of the hay harvest, throwing a worm fly-fashion, 
and drawing it in very slowly, caught, to our great sur- 
prise, some twenty or thirty, weighing one with another 
nearly, or quite, a pound each. We were altogether at a 
loss to understand what could have led to their attaining 
this unusual size, until we found that about that number, 
which had been taken out of another pond and afterwards 
for some time incarcerated in a tank in the stable-yard, 
had been turned in there. The change from the short 
commons on which they had been kept m the tank, to the 
more liberal fare furnished by their new quarters, added 
to the fact that the pond, from being of comparatively 
recent construction, afforded an extra supply of food, had 
doubtless been the simple causes to which this increase in 
their growth was attributable. It would seem, strange to 
say, that we that day caught every one of the large roach 
which the pond contained. At least, I believe that never 
since — and that must be now some twelve or fifteen years 
ago — has a single one approaching their size been taken 
out of it." 

Yarrell tells us that " the roacib. \^ %^<iL\«i\ifc ^-^xs^S^sc?:^ 
in aJmoat all the rivexa \ikiTou'^o\jJ^ ^'^ ^iRjci^ssss^ ^ 
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Europe, and in this conntry appears to be a very common 
fish, inhabiting most of our rivers, but preferring those 
that are slow in their course, frequenting the deepest parts 
by day, and by night feeding on the shallows. A speci- 
men sent to me from Scotland by Sir William Jardine, 
Bart., was rather shorter and deeper than the roach of 
the south." 

Their best haunts are in deep, quiet running waters, 
and holes where the shadow of the trees and banks secures 
them from the annoyance caused by passing objects. We 
have for the most part found that they delight in a bottom 
of sand and gravel, but some of those we have caught 
have been more or less solitary in their habits, and were 
found where a description of slimy marl existed. They 
come from their holes into shallow water in the summer, 
and feed a good deal upon the animalculsB met with 
amongst the weed which hangs upon old woodwork, and 
if the water be thick, a good deal amongst the weeds. At 
this time it is almost useless to angle for any that exceed 
a few ounces in weight, but we have been led to believe 
that if the habits of the roach were more carefully ob- 
served and their stomachs and food scrupulously examined, 
sufficient information might be gleaned of their favourite 
food at certain periods, to permit of a paste being mixed 
compounded partly of small insects and weed, that should 
tempt them to the hook with the same avidity they ex- 
hibit during the autumn and winter. We are the more 
induced to this conclusion from the fact that roach, if 
watched from places where in turn they cannot see their 
inspector, appear to be almost always on the feed. 

There cannot exist a doubt that all fish feed upon the 
spawn of their fellows, and, from its size and colour, are 
especially fond of salmon roe ; the use of which for bait 
is now rendered illegal, although curiously enough not a 
word is said about the roe of trout. It appears to be 
relished by every species. An author whose name has 
escaped us alludes to the habit of roach feeding when 
in ponds upon the spawn of the carp. He says that at 
one time by constantly feeding the roach in a small lake 
he brought them to such a degree of tameness that they 
would take bread out of his fingers and play round and 
round through them in scores. Grenerally they collected 
in numbers waJtmg to be fed at theix accw&V^xDJ&^LVstttdk.- 
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fast time, but lie noticed tliat while the carp were engaged 
in spawning only two or three made their appearance, 
and even they wonld scarcely look at the bread which he 
offered them, being doubtless gorged with carp spawn. 
Indeed, he had fre(][uently detected them at intervals 
dashing about, close in the wake of carp which were en- 
gaged m spawning. But he thinks that if roach do thus 
mcuke free with the spawn of the carp, yet he suspects they 
are useful to the parent fish in relieving them from water 
lice, with which they are occasionally much infested. This 
suspicion he grounds cui the fact, that having seen carp 
on the surface, with roach swarming closely round them, 
and succeeded on several occasions by foul hooking or 
otherwise, in taking them from the midst of such com- 
pany, he invariably found them to be suffering from these 
parasites. When in this state they rapidly lose condition, 
and sometimes become so weak tnat they will suffer 
themselves to be taken out of the water with the hand. 
Some confirmatory facts regarding the fondness of roach 
for these lice will be met with under the head of Baits. 

It has been thought by some authors that the migra- 
tion of roach ; that is, tneir ascent of rivers to gain a 
suitable spot for spawning ; which they do at that time 
by fighting their way up the strongest rapids with per- 
sistent energy ; takes place from the sea, but this opinion 
seems to be erroneous, as all experiments have tended to 
prove that they wiU not live in salt water. Yarrell very 
properly observes, " but the roach in this instance come 
from the direction only in which the sea lies, — not, I ap- 
prehend, from the sea itself." And Mr. Donovan, to show 
that they cannot live in salt water, quotes the following 
fact, which came under his own observation. In a small 
river that runs into a large piece of water of nearly two 
miles in extent, close to the sea, on the south coast of 
Devon, there is no outlet save by means of percolation 
through the shingle that forms the barrier between it and 
the sea. In this situation roach thrive and multiply be- 
yond all belief. About eight or nine years ago the sea 
broke its boundaries, and flowed copiously into the lake 
at every tide for a considerable time, by which the fish of 
every species were destroyed. 

We can fully confirm the above \ a v«t^ "tdis^'HaS^Sx'^a^ 
the sea having entered tke C0TiS^u<eii<;s/& c& 'Cs^*^ "^Hf^f^^ ^vs^ 
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Avon while we were staying at Ghristchnrcli some twenty 
years ago, it tamed np and killed fish of all descriptions. 

The Eev. David Ure, in a statistical account de- 
scribing the roach in the parish of Ejlleam, Scotland, 
says, " vast shoals come np from Loch Lomond, and by 
nets are caught by thousands ; their emigration from the 
loch, however, is only for the space of three or four days 
about the end of May." 

The representation of the fish at the bottom of the 
title-page of the third volume of Pennant's "British 
Zoology," is that of a rudd or red-eye, and not that of a 
roach, as stated ; which the position of the dorsal fin and 
comparison with the figure of the rudd at plate 83, page 
479, will sufficiently testify. 

An acquaintance told roe that some time since, on taking 
up some trimmers baited with roach in the lake in SouthiU 
Park, he found on one of the lines a roach of about two 
pounds weight, which he secured. It was not hooked, but 
had the bait in its mouth, the head only appearing. Upon 
another occasion he was fishing in the same water for 
perch at the same spot, as near as he could recollect, and 
caught a roach of similar weight on a paternoster baited 
with a small roach. On inquiring of the keepers in both 
instances, they had never known roach taken in the same 
way. The two facts, therefore, surprised the angler, and 
he applied to the Field for information. To which the 
editor of that paper added : " The above fact is curious. 
We have known roach to take a spinning bait. We once 
Hkewise, when spinning with one of the Kemps at Ted- 
dington weir for trout, had several runs for small fish, 
which we thought to be chub, and after some four or five 
misses, we hooked fairly in the mouth a roach of about 
one pound." — Field, January 16, 1864. 

According to the report of Samuel Clark, Esq., to the 
Ro^al Society, a roach gave 81,686 eggs, weighing 361 
grains. 

Tbe Azurine or Blue Soaoli. — ^This is a scarce species 
which has been comparatively recently added to our British 
catalogue. It is, however, an inhabitant of some of the 
Swiss lakes. The examples alluded to in Mr. Yarrell's 
work were sent to that author by the late Lord Derby 
from Knowsley, and even there the localities from which 
tliej- are attainable are Hmited. It ia stat^ \a \>^ \i-ai.xd^. 
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tenacious of life, and spawns like other roacli in May. 
The flesh is said to be firm, of good flavonr, and to resemble 
that of the perch. The food and baits used for its capture 
are those taken by the carp; and the largest specimen 
known was not supposed to exceed one pound in weight. 
We were told that tne azurine was to be found in a pond 
on the Dartford Marshes, but all our efforts to obtain one 
from that locality have been fruitless. 

The azurine has the upper part of the head, back, and 
sides of slate blue, passing into silvery white beneath, and 
both shining with metallic lustre ; the irides white tinged 
with pale straw colour : all the fins white. The depth of 
the fish is to the length as two to seven, and it is therefore 
in shape something similar to a rudd, but is at once dis- 
tinguished from ifiat species by the slate blue colour of 
the back, the silvery whiteness of the abdomen, and also 
by its white fins, which in the rudd are of a fine vermilion. 

Tbe Rudd or Sed-eye (Cyprenus Eiythropthalmv^s), — 
This work would be incomplete without some mention of 
the rudd, of which Walton says: "There is a kind of 
bastard small roach, that breeds in ponds, with very forked 
tail, and of very small size ; which some say is bred of the 
bream and ri^ht roach ; they differ from the true roach as 
much as a herring from a pilchard. And this bastard 
breed of roach is now scattered in many rivers, but I think 
not in the Thames.'* 

Yarrell upon this says that " It is probable that the 
fishes here Eluded to were the true rudd." 

We have occasionally taken rudd in the Thames, the Lea, 
and Da^enham Breach, and there are manv ponds and 
rivers within thirty miles of London in whicn tney are to 
be met with in abundance, more particularly in the Loddon 
above Twyford, and the ponds in Wanstead Park. The 
rudd is likewise found in Oxfordshire and Warwickshire, 
and in the Cam and Lode in Cambridgeshire. But per- 
haps it is most prolific in the broads of Norfolk, where it 
is known as the Bond, a name that occurs in Willughby. 
It is likewise met with in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, in 
Lough Neagh in Ireland, where it is called a roach, and it 
is said to occur in Scotland. In France it is called the 
roach-carp. 

Its name is a corruption of ruddy, derived from the pre- 
vailing golden coppery tint T^lcac^^ oti^s^sESL^sscs^ *^QkS^ ^sf^^^^ 
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surface. The term red-eye refers to the colour of the irides. 
The rudd, in addition to its vivid colours, is also tenacious 
of life, and is on that account preferred by troUers as a 
bait for pike. It requires, however, very tender handling, 
as the s(^es come off at almost the slightest contact. It 
breeds freely without any care being bestowed upon it, and 
it is therefore useful as food for large perch, trout, and 
pike. It is said to be a much better fisn to eat than the 
roach. " I have seen marshmen," says Dr. Lubbock, "select 
mdd for their own cookery, whilst they carried bream and 
roach home only for the dog or the pig — for be it known 
that a Norfolk water-dog and a marsh pig are both pis- 
civorous animals." 

The food of the rudd consists of worms, molluscous ani- 
mals, and insects, with some vegetable matter ; it spawns 
in April or early in May, on or about aquatic plants, and 
the scales at this period are rough to the hand, like those 
of the roach. . 

The irides are orange red; the cheeks and giU covers 
golden yellow ; upper part of the back brown, tinged with 
green and blue ; the sides more pale ; the belly light golden 
yellow ; the whole surface of the body tinged with a bril- 
liant golden hue, varyinff when viewed in different posi- 
tions in reference to the light, which it is difficult to name 
correctly ; the fins more or less bright red, " particularly," 
says Yarrell, "in those specimens I have seen from the 
Thames, Cambridgeshire, and Lough Neagh." Dorsal and 
caudal fin not so bright in colour as the fins of the under 
surface, but more incHning to reddish brown. 

The rudd is very plentiful in the broads, where it is very 
lively and active, rises freely at flies, and is fond of sport- 
ing on the surface. Mr. Dapiel makes mention of a rudd 
accidental^ taken with a minnow at Elimpton-Hoo, near 
Welwyn, Herts. Their most natural habitat is in still 
waters. 
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CHAPTER in. 

REQUISITE TACKLE. 

BOD — WINCH — LINE — 8H0TTIN0 — FLOATS — HOOKS — DISOOBOEB — 
LOSS OP PISH THBOUOH BAD HOOKS — GUT V&rSUS HALEU 

The Sod. — ^The roach, or light bottom rod for roach, 
dace, gudgeon, smelt, and other light and fine fishing, varies 
in its length according to the accessibility of the place 
fished, ranging from nine to seventeen feet, while many 
professional roach fishers often use one of eighteen to nine- 
teen feet. Baddeley, indeed, says that " In some of the 
best swims in the Lea, a rod twenty or twenty-four feet 
long is requisite, made of the lightest materials, so that it 
is straight and strikes true." It can be neither too light 
nor too elastic, and it is therefore often made of bamboo. 

As there are several distinct schools of roach-fishers, 
and as these agree in few particulars, we will briefiy state 
the principal points of difference in the rods used. The 
Lea school generally prefer rods from fifteen to twenty feet 
long, made of a white sort of bamboo cane, reported to be 
found in perfection in South Carolina. These rods taper 
very evenly from tip to butt when they are of large size. 
There is Httle spring in them, except in a few feet at the 
top, and they are used sometimes with r aiming lines, but 
generally without. 

The Nottingham rod is from ten to twelve feet in length, 
and generally made in four pieces, the two lower of choice 
tough white deal, the two upper of lancewood. It is light 
and springy, has small upright steel rings, and carries a 
wooden reel with very light silk running line. 

The rod generally used for Thames punt fishing is about 
nine or ten feet long, made of hickory or bamboo, but we 
prefer a light Nottingham rod for the purpose. 

That for Thames bank fiahixi^ ixi^^ \^ It^To. <^<s^^ss^ \i^ 
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fonrteen feet long, and of the same materials as tlie punt 
rod. 

We rarely see on the Thames any very long rods, except 
now and then in the hands of a &oHtary disciple of the Lea 
school. 

A running line is almost invariably used in Thames 
fishing. 

The rods used for pond fishing are generally similar to 
those used on the Lea ; a running line is often necessary, 
particularly when there are large carp or bream in the 
pond. 

UTinoli or Seel. — ^A very great advance has been made 
in modem times on the old-fashioned brass winch. Li 
some cases the form is improved and rendered more elegant 
and convenient, in others an entirely new material (ebonite) 
is employed, doing away with much of the weight. The 
most startling innovation of all is the cheap wooden Not- 
tingham reel, which, in the hands of those understanding 
its peculiarities, becomes a useful and powerful assistant, 
but from its easy running causes great discomfiture to a 
neophyte. 

We are afraid to attempt to describe the proper manner 
of using them, they must be seen in the hands of a master 
to be appreciated. 

Whatever reel is used it should be of ample size, let out 
or take in line easily and quickly, and be without checks 
or stops of any description. 

" In most kinds of float-fishing it is not customary to 
use a winch or reel ; but the facility with which, by that 
means, you may either lengthen or shorten your line, and 
the propriety of having no more above your float than you 
absolutely need, should recommend the practice; inde- 
pendently of the occasion you will have for line, if you 
hook a heavier flsh than you had reason to expect. Large 
barbel are often hooked in roach flshing, p,nd without a 
running Hue you must content yourself (as many do) with 
the satisfaction of telling that *you have been broken by a 
good fish.* In every kind of fishing, the^ner your tackle, 
the more sport you are likely to have, and the finer you 
fish the more need you have of a reeV-r—Howitt 

Unes. — We must confess to a strong predilection for 

hair, and always use it ourselves when roach fishing. For 

moderate waters the hook length of about a foot should be 
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of fine roTind even hair of a sorrel or cinnamon colonr, the 
next length of the best ^d strongest hair to be obtained, 
of the same colour, and the upper part of two hairs twisted 
together; this should be weighted as described under 
Floats and Shots, and is better looped together than tied. 

To make a loop, first wet the hair, then tie a common 
knot within a quarter of an inch of the end ; after taper- 
ing it lay the end back, and whip it down to tiie other part 
of the hue with fine silk and shoemakers' wax, whipping 
over the knot to prevent the short end slipping out. The 
shot are generally placed near the lower end of the single 
hair length, and to prevent cutting or chafing the hair, the 
end is turned back and whipped over for one or two inches, 
instead of half an inch, which is usually ample ; the shot 
are thus pinched on to a part where the hair is double, 
and protected by silk whipping. Should more than three 
or four shot be necessary, tne remainder ought to be placed 
on the next length above in the same manner. 

Our heavy lines for deep, quick running water are fitted 
thus : first a hook length of hair, with one small shot on 
six inches from the hook ; next a short length of strong 
double hair looped at each end, on which slide two or three 
small perforated pellets, then one length of the best and 
stroDgest hair to be procured, then another short length 
of double hair with the remainder of the lead pellets neces- 
saiT, and above aU about three feet of twisted human hair. 
This is laid up in three strands, each containing from six 
to nine hairs ; the lengths are either looped together, as 
before described, or fastened in the manner gut lines are 
generally made, the ends being whipped down neatly. To 
this the running line is fixed, the latter being generally 
made of fine silk either twisted or platted. The Notting- 
ham make is unsurpassed, those specially manufactured 
for roach and dace fishing are very fine, and only weigh 
from one-eighth to one-sixth of an ounce avoirdupois per 
hundred yards. 

Although, as we have said, we give the preference to 
hair, yet there are many occasions when gut will kill 
equally well. If the water be at all discoloured there is 
very little difference in their killing properties ; and 
wherever large carp, bream, or barbel Abound, aud take the 
bait in the same swims as the roach, it would be folly to 
use single hair. 
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In these cases the gnt onght to be fine and stained ; 
many like it of a pale green, or sometimes an inky colonr, 
but we, for onr own use, dye it of a dark brown. The 
same precaution should be taken we have before recom- 
mended, of doubling and whipping over the gut wherever 
the shot are to be nipped on. 

We always fish with a running line, but some are so ac- 
customed to a tight line that they cannot fish in comfort 
with a reel, in consequence of the slackening of the line. 
This inconvenience may be avoided hj tying a small piece 
of brass wire, or wood, by two half hitches at the proper 
distance above the fioat, and then drawing the running 
line tight ; the stop will rest against the wire loop at the 
top of the rod, and all the advantages of a tight line will 
be obtained without losing the convenience of the reel. 

" Your Hne should always be single hair, of sorrel or 
white colour (we prefer the former), and should be very fine 
at the bottom, especially the piece on which the hook is 
tied, which should be also perfectly straight, round, and 
transparent, so that the water shall not bead on it, for if 
it do the fish will not touch it. The top piece, on which is 
your float, should be the coarsest and strongest, so that if 
you break you may not lose your fioat, and also to give 
your line a proper throw and play in the water. Upon the 
top of your line should be looped about eight inches of 
double thread, with which to loop it to your rod. By 
adopting this plan you will be able to throw your line out 
and to strike your nsh much better than you would if your 
hair were looped to your rod. Let the shots on your line 
be small and close together, about eighteen inches from 
the hook, with only one about six inches from the hook, 
which will make it hang in proper trim. Gut is now made 
expressly for roach fishing as mie and round as hair, but 
we still give the preference to hair, notwithstanding you 
might use such gut for very heavy roach." — Bev. James 
MaHin. 

Eoach may be taken in some waters with larger hooks 
and stronger tackle than that which we have described ; 
but they who fish finest will succeed best, besides the 
pleasure the angler feels while killing a fish with the 
elasticity of a hair-line and light pliant rod. Those who 
object to single hair lines, because they will occasionally 
break, and cause trouble and delay wmle &t tibeix s^rt^ 
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must use the finest gut they caai procure, which is certainly 
less liable to break. 

Some anglers make their roach lines half single hair, 
and half two hairs twisted, or as much single hair from 
ihe hook ad will nearly reach to the float, because in case 
the hne breaks, the single hair will go first ; and in that 
case having the float on the twisted part you save it. 
** This way," says Salter, " of fitting up hair lines is supe- 
rior to any other in mv opinion." There are other anglers 
who have gut lines with single hair bottoms, but we totally 
object to tliis arrangement, as the want of elasticity in the 
one has a tendency to bring about disruption in the other. 
All hair, or all gut. 

Sliottingr Floats. — ^These are so closely connected that 
we will consider them together, and advance step by step 
from the lightest to the heaviest. 

Blakey repommends a float made of a small piece of the 
stem of a goose quill, fastened to the line by one ring of 
quill, and allowed to lie on the water. This may be used 
with success where the water is shallow and there is little 
or no stream ; the bait being a natural fly of some descrip- 
tion. It is generally employed without any lead, but some- 
times one small shot is fixed about a foot above the hook. 
This kind of fishing has proved very successful in the 
moats which surround the fortified towns in France, and 
the still, weedy waters of the Pas-de-Calais. A very small 
phial cork, with the Hne running through it, is used by som( 
in exactly the same manner with great success. 

The next sort is a small porcupine quill with half an incl?. 
cut off the top, or half a larger porcupine quill with the 
broad part upwards, or a small swan quill. Either ol 
these is fit for still water from three to six feet deep ; one 
small shot should be put on about a foot from the hook, 
and the remainder a foot to eighteen inches higher up. 

For deeper still water, or gentle running water of mode- 
rate depth, a large porcupine quill or large swan quill 
shotted as last described, will be found to answer well. 
Many prefer the patent taper qniU fioats for these pur- 
poses, but although we have often used them, we much 
prefer a fioat of rather larger section where it emerges from 
the water. ' We have tried many experiments with porcu- 
pine quill fioats, using alternately the bro^ ^si<l Ti^^Ksrt'ci^ 
ends upwarda, but al&ougli ^e ^ret^ Y^^yoL^tcR^ \si.Saj^^'^s^ 
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of the fiae tip, experience demonstrated that the stout one 
was far better suited to render visible the very slight de- 
pression caused by the bite of a heavy fish, which in still 
water sometimes does not exceed the sixteenth of an inch. 

This statement at first sight appears paradoxical, but 
we think it will bear examination. First let us ask what 
is a roach biteP The most probable answer would be, 
"why, of course, when the fish takes hold of the bait." 
But this is not what the fish does, but what he does not 
do. We have passed many many hours watching the 
habits of different fish, sometimes sheltered behind a tree, 
sometimes from a bridge, or hanging over the end of a punt 
with our face nearly touching the water, and sometmies 
in the quiet of our study by means of a large aquarium ; 
and this is what we have learnt. Minnows, dace, perch, 
trout, gudgeon, and some others snap at a bait, and really 
seize hold of it, depressing the float more or less according 
to their size ; but the roach generally takes it in a very 
different manner. He swims up near the object, opens his 
mouth and draws in a current of water, together with the 
substance he is experimenting on. Should it please Mr. 
Boach it is immediately swallowed, and the water ejected 
through the gills ; but the moment he finds a line attached, 
or should the flavour not suit his fastidious palate, it is 
instantly blown out with great force, along with the mouth- 
ful of water he has just taken in. 

The larger the fish as a rule the more fastidious they 
are, and the more cautiously they take the bait into their 
mouths. 

It will be seen by this that roach seldom pull at the line 
as many other fish do, but deflect it slightly, which some- 
times causes a trifling retardation of the float, but more 
generally a slight depression. 

Every float requires an amount of surplus buoyancy 
proportionate to its size, varying from one small shot in 
still waters, to two or three large ones in deep heavy 
waters. Without this, that is, supposing it were shotted 
to the greatest nicety, the most trifling ripple or breeze, 
or the weight of the wetted line above, would send it 
under, and render all the indications worthless, as many 
will remember when they have had a shot too much on 
the line. 
We have taken a fayourite Thames ^oa\>, ixi'aAi^ ^i ^ 
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large porcupine quill with about an inch cut off the thick 
end, and the middle covered with a thin layer of cork. 
This was loaded until about a sixth of an inch was out of 
water, but when the pointed end was placed upwards it 
was nearly one inch out of water. 

In the former case it was very sensitive, showing an ex- 
tremely small depression, in the latter the actual depres- 
sion being nearly the same was imperceptible, and the 
wind and current caused oscillations far greater than 
any produced by a bite. 

The float just mentioned, carrying from a quarter of an 
ounce to three-eighths of an ounce of lead, is used for the 
heaviest and deepest waters frequented by the roach fisher. 
We generally place one shot about six inches from the 
hook, about nine inches higher two or three small lead 
pellets of the shape of grains of oats, and about three 
feet above these as many larger pellets of the same shape 
as are necessary to complete the loading. These pellets 
are cast with perforations, and we prefer them to the 
large number of shot necessary when heavy floats are 
used. No more than one shot should ever be placed on 
the hook length, as the latter so often requires renewal. 

The system of shotting in use on the Trent is somewhat 
different; large shot, generally BB, are used, the first 
about a foot or eighteen inches from the hook, the next 
six inches above the first, the next four inches, and the 
next three. If more are required they are placed about 
two inches apart, but the floats used are generally made 
of swan quills, and do not require much lead. 

We will only allude to one more plan in common use 
on the Thames ; and this only to caution our readers to 
avoid it. A long string of shot of different sizes, badly 
cut, and irregular, like a string of leaden beads, com- 
mencing about nine inches above the hook, extending in 
length from three inches to a foot, and forming a contri- 
vance admirably adapted to startle so wary a fish as the 
roach. 

The best plan of cutting shot is to use a block of hard 
wood, with two or three small cavities in which the shot 
win lie without rolling; the knife should be sharp for 
about two-thirds of the length, but the part nearest the 
handle should be ground to a tlcdck T:w5csA<b^ ^s^^*^sis^ 
shot jBfhoald be first cut a\>out\is^ '^a-^ >(5iaQ{vs.^^wis^*^s^ 
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sharp part of the knife, using a light hammer to give the 
necessary blow, the thick part of the knife shoidd then 
be placed in the cut, and another sHght blow struck ; this 
makes a sort of groove at the bottom of the cut, and pre- 
vents the shot when pinched together from crushing the 
hair or gut. A very little grease of any sort may be used 
.to prevent the shot adhering to the knife. 

The method of attaching floats to lines varies some- 
what. When light floats are used on hair or gut lines 
they are generafly fastened by small quill caps at each 
end, these caps are whipped round with waxed silk, and 
should have the inner edges filed smooth. 

For heavy floats, which are usually placed on the silk 
running line, nothing answers better than two small loops 
of brass wire, one near each end of the float, through 
which the silk line passes. To prevent the float from 
slipping it is only necessary to make one or two half 
hitcnes sailor fashion on either end. 

Our article on floats would not be complete without a 
notice of the travelling float ; this is fitted with the two 
loops last described, and is extremely useful when the 
depth of water exceeds the length of the rod. A small 
piece of indiarubber thread is tied into the line at the 
proper depth by means of two half hitches, this will easily 
pass through the rings on the rod, and yet rest on the 
small brass loop fixed to the float, so that there is no hin- 
drance to the latter working properly at any required 
depth, and yet it never interferes with the killing of a 
heavy fish. Sometimes a second piece of indiarubber is 
tied into the line underneath the float to prevent its fall- 
ing unnecessarily low. There is a great advantage when 
stnking with a float fitted in this manner at the end of 
a long swim, as the line slips through the loops without 
dragging the float along, consequently the blow is sharper 
and quicker. 

Floats. — "The best floats for Lea roach fishing are those 
made from swan's quills, which are now manufactured in 
great perfection. The size of your float should vary ac- 
cording to the depth of the water in which you are fishing. 
If the water be ten or twelve feet deep you wiQ require a 
float that takes a good number of shots, or your* bait will 
he too Jong in sinking to the bottom. And, besides this, 
^e longer your line is, the more shots axe ■si'Wifea.'aaarj \ft 
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keep it in proper trim. And the water being deep, the 
large float will not be objectionable at the top. Bat 
never use a large float and a great number of shots in 
fonr or five feet of water, for if you do you will be sure to 
take few roach : I have seen scores of instances of it. I 
always use a -float as small as I conveniently cau, and I 
invariably find it answers best ; this must be quite evident 
at a glance, because the efiects on the water are less. Let 
your float be so shotted that when in the water only about 
a quarter of an inch is seen, for if there be much out of 
the water you will not be able to see the bite so well. I 
always use a float that is rather thick at the top, and 
have my cap to flt about three-eighths of an inch from 
the tip, so that when it is in the water the cap just catches 
the water ; 1 always bind a little wax silk on my cap also, 
to make it thick, which causes it to rest on the water more 
steadily. By adopting these methods you will be able to 
see the finest possible bite, which is very import>ant in 
roach fishing." — Bev. J. Martin, 

Sliottingr. — ^We have already described the plan we re- 
commend for loading lines, but consider the following 
worthy of attention. If the shot are placed at a great 
distance from the hook, the length of slack causes the in- 
dications of a bite to be very faint, and sometimes quite 
invisible to the sharpest eyes ; if, on the contrary, the 
shot are placed too near the hook, they are very apt to 
scare so wary a fish as an old roach. And a further loss 
oacurs, for if once the lord of the shoal takes the bait and 
rqects it, few if any of the other fish will accept it. Not 
so if the small fish do the same, it appears to make no 
difference to their elder brethren. We have watched with 
our head over a punt for hours the habits of roach, and 
we can safely answer for this fact, let the largest roach 
take and blow back the pellet of paste and no other will 
touch it. But yet more, after the largest roach has thus 
pronounced upon the deception, or its unpalatable na- 
ture, he generally swims off and is followed by the whole 
shoaL 

Pntttncr Split Sliots on to Unes. — Even at a time 
when our teeth weie as perfect and even as the best arti- 
ficial set by Truman or Lukyn, we have had an insuper- 
able objection to close split shot on our line with our teeth^ 
or see it done by otherB. T\i^ n^tj ^;^ao(Sks&^s^<^^ ^ ^ti^^ 
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lead, however infinitesimal in quantity, with so sensitive 
an agent as the tooth, has something repulsive and " teeth- 
edging " in the notion. But there is no occasion for this, 
a pair of plyers, always handy for numberless purposes, 
is the very best appliance for tiiis purpose, since by their 
aid the shot can be put on more evenly (a circumstance of 
some consideration), and much more rapidly than with 
the mouth. 

Books. — These important items of the fisherman's out- 
fit have hardly had sufficient attention bestowed upon the 
principle of their construction. Many good hooks have 
been made and sold, but their success has been owing in 
a great degree to chance, and a sort of rule of thumb ob- 
tained by practice. It is a very difficult thing for any one 
not a fisherman to copy a hook, ever if he has a good 
pattern, as two samples may appear perfectly identical to 
an uneducated eye, and yet possess very different proper- 
ties. How often has the roach fisher missed fisn sSter 
fish, and yet could detect nothing amiss with the hook on 
the closest examination ; on changing it for another of the 
same parcel the vexatious losses have ceased as if by 
magic. A great difference of opinion exists as to the 
proper length of shank of a roacn hook, some advocate 
short, others long shanks. Each has its merit, but which- 
ever is employed, the shape of the bend, and especially the 
direction of the point, ought to be adjusted with reference 
to the length of the shank. One of the most clever fisher- 
men who ever spun a bait for trout in the Thames, the 
late Mr. Cox, of Bermondsey, had a theory on the subject 
which works well when reduced to practice. It was that 
an angle formed by two lines, one a prolongation of the 
direction of the point, the other drawn from the point to 
the top of the shank, ought not to exceed 22^ degrees, or 

' the fourth of a right angle. Some hooks with long shanks 
are made with a more acute angle than this, but a vast 
number, particularly those with short shanks, have such 
a wide angle that they will not pull in when pressed 
against the finger. A good test of a small hook is to see 
if, when properly whipped, it will pull into a piece of soft 
leather ; if it wiU not do this it is worthless. As a rule 
the point ought to turn in in inverse proportion to the 
length o£ the shank. This is the reason that hooks with 

a piece broken off the shank rarely aiiA^ex,«ia\^<^\iook 
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that will pull in well with a long shank is usually worth- 
less when the angle of pull is altered. Now as to the 
best sort of hooks to use for the different styles of fishing : 
for geatles the hook should be about No. 12 or 13, mode- 
rately short in the shank, but not extremely so, and made 
with fine wire ; when using this size only one gentle should 
be used, hooked as slightly as possible through the blunt 
end : if two or three gentles be used a larger hook, say 
9 or 10, is necessary. For boiled wheat or malt a No. 11 
or 12 short shank, for paste Nos. 9, 10 or 11, still with 
short shank, and for worm, Nos. 4, 5 or 8, 9, with long 
shank, the size depending on the use of lob -worm or red- 
worm. The points of all hooks ought to be kept extremely 
sharp, particularly when there is any chance of a barbel, 
as it is a great trial to fine single hair to strike a hook 
below the barb in the thick leathery mouth of that fish. 
A small fiue flat watchmaker's file should be kept in the 
angler's book to renovate hooks when necessary; the 
points should be filed square, and not rounded, as the edges 
when left sharp cut in like a glover's needle into leather. 

" Ycu must never use the common Kirby hooks for roach 
fishing, for be sure you will not catch many with them ; 
they are too thick and clumsy, and have too much show 
about them. The hook must be made expressly for roach, 
of very fine wire, as it lays hold more quickly and surely, 
and if tied on neatly is scarcely seen. Be sure they are 
not too long in the shank, for if they are it is a great ob- 
jection ; yet they must not be too short, for in that case 
they will not hold the fish after you have hooked it. Never 
use too large a size, particularly if the water be fine, for 
we have found they always take the small one more freely. 
No. 11 is, in our opinion, the best, unless they happen to 
be very strong on the feed, or it is almost dark, if you 

1'ust prick your fish and lose it, you may be sure that your 
Look is blunt, in which case you should have a small piece 
of blaek stone always with you, and with it the point of 
your hook should be sharpened, or a fresh one put on. 
Sometimes you will find that your hook gets turned on the 
hair and hangs very improperly, the hair being on the out- 
side of the shank, or on the side of it instead of beine 
inside. When it is, always put on a fresh one, or you wifi 
lose above half the fish you nook^ for Si h<y^kVv»?;\.SS2&s|^'^k!:»s^ 
will not hold the Mi Bec\i3C^^ '* — ^B;««a. 3 .IKjmcVwn* 
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Book withont Barb. — "I have known many anglers 
who fished for roach with hooks from which the barb has 
been removed." — H> Crystall. 

Bisfforffers. — One of these nsefal articles shonld be al- 
ways attached to an angler's bntton by means of a piece 
of string or small thon^ of leather, abont a foot long. 

The best pattern we nave seen can be readily made by 
any one who has seen a specimen. It is so fashioned that the 
end forms a close spiral, and encircles the line before enter- 
ing the mouth of tne roach, and travels down the line with 
certainty and ease, performing its duty as it were instinc- 
tively, and not requiring a second person to hold the fish. 

The affair is simple and cheap, and may be constructed 
by any one out of a piece of wire of moderate thickness. 

&OM of Tista.— It ofben happens that the angler will 
miss many fish, one after the other, and lose not only bites 
but fish, after playing them and making certain that they 
are sure to be the next instant in the hand or landing net. 
We can recal cases in which this has occurred for half 
an hour together, and in which, after the closest examina- 
tion, we could not find anything the matter with the hook. 
Yet the best proof that tnere did exist some unperceived 
radical deficiency, has been shown by changing the hook, 
when the vexatious cause of annoyance has been at once 
removed. We have often wondered what could be at fault, 
and althoiigh we have carefully preserved the hook for the 
closest inspection under a magnifying glass, we could not 
detect any really sufficient evidence of faultiness to justify 
its being cast aside. Under these circumstances we have 
again tried the same hooks, and found them answer toler- 
ably well. The only way we can account for these " on 
and off" results, is by supposing them not to arise from 
any inherent defect in the hook itself, but from the set or 
inclination of the line below the last or bottom shot, pre- 
senting the bait in such a way to the fish as only to aUow 
of the hook being taken partly into the mouth or in such 
a manner that the point of the hook would not pull in. 
"This losing fish, one after another,'* says Mr. Wicks, 
** generally arises from the circumstance of the hair or gut 
when whipped to the hook not being straight, and this has 
prevented the proper strike when the roach bite is dis- 
covered. 1 hia will frequently be observed with hair hooks." 
In tbia we entirely agree, and it ia ana oi >i5aa l«^ ^^<^- 
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tions against hair; the fact being that, in contradistinc- 
tion to gut which becomes limp and pliable by absorption, 
hair with a tendency to any particular inclination, will 
defy all the powers of Satan, as we are told by the Spanish 
poets, to take the curl out of it. 

Balr versus Oat. — ^A friend, upon the results of whose 
long experience I can rely, thus writes upon gut and 
hair : ** I can fully corroborate the experience of those 
who find hair far superior to gut for fine fishing, and I 
neyer use anything else for bottom fishing, except among 
heavy barbel. I have frequently, on the Thames, killea 
two, three, and four for one, when fishing alongside a 
friend who used the finest gut. The strength of hair is far 
greater than is generally supposed: one of moderate 
quality will lift a pound weight, and it may be obtained 
occasionally capable of lifting two pounds. Now, few roach 
rods will take a strain of more than half a pound without 
injury, therefore the only risk is in striking, which throws 
a far greater stress on the line than killing a heavy fish. 
Strikmg with a long rod in still water, with the top over 
iJie float, is a very different matter from striking in a neayy 
stream with from six to ten feet of water (take Twicken- 
ham deep for example) where a long line is indispensable, 
and the strikes must be quick and sharp. In fishing such 
places I use a light rod of my own make, Nottingham 
fashion, about ten feet long, made of deal and lancewood, 
a quick reel, very fine silk Tine weighing one-eighth of an 
ounce to the hundred yards ; at the bottom of this I have 
about one yard of twisted human hair, then a yard of 
Fingle horse-hair, and the hook length of finer hair. The 
hair is always looped together, admtional strength being 
thus obtained at its weakest part. Before whipping the 
loop a knot should be tied near the end, the whipping 
being carried past it : this is necessaiy with hair, to pre- 
vent it slipping, but not with gut. The silk used shoxdd 
be slightly waxed, and the whipping varnished. Copal 
varnisn is too long drying. I generally use dammar ma- 
solved in benzole; this unites with the wax, and diies 
very quickly. An excellent varnish may be made with 
dammar, benzole, shoemaker's wax, and a few drops of any 
fat oil ; this dries quickly, and may be used on unwaxed 
whipping. Shellac in spirit or naphtha^ thoxii^^^<;>^J^i3&^ 
for rods, floats, &c., Bhomd ne^et \» xiaa.^ <s^^«as^'«^»- 
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it will not combine with the wax. I believe the inferiority 
. of gut in clear water to arise from its mnch greater refrac- 
tive power, as maj be readily seen by putt ng some gnt 
and nair together in a tumbler of water. I always dye the 
former with nitrate of silver and gallic acid, and find the 
fish are not nearly so shy of it. Some of the best hair for 
twisting formerly came from Buenos Ayres and other South 
American ports. 

" I was first led to notice the great advantage of hair 
by seeing a man use thick black hair on the Eiver Trent 
at a time when the water was as clear as crystal. He told 
me he had used it for many years, that he preferred it for 
its great strength, and because it was not noticed by the 
fish in the water so much as white hair. I have often 
tried it with success, but prefer hair of a natural shade of 
cinnamon, sorrel, or chestnut; hair of the latter colour 
being finer and rounder. I have tried some of these with 
a dead weight of 21bs., but it is quite unnecessary that 
hair for general fishing should lift above a fourth of this 
weight. 

*' First-rate hair is scarce and costly ; by first-rate hair 
I do not mean coarse hair of great strength, but that which 
is fine, round, smooth, and elastic." — M. M, 

Out versus Bair. — Salter says : "In respect to the ad- 
vantage arising from angling with lines made of single 
, horse-hair, and hooks tied to the same, over those which 
are made of fine gut, some difference of opinion exists 
among anglers. The advocates for gut sa}', when it is 
equally fine, and of the colour of horse-hair, it is not 
likely to alarm fish any more than horse-hair, and being 
much stronger, it certainly deserves the preference. This 
seems plausible, but I know, from practice, that fish may 
be taken when angling with a single hair line — especially 
roach — that will not touch the bait when offered with a 
gut line, though the line shall be as fine and of the same 
colour, &c., as the hair line. To ascertain the fact I have 
several times taken off my hair line when roach have been 
well on the feed, and put on one of gut. I could then 
hardly t»ke a fish. Again, I have changed for the hair 
line, and again had exrellent sport. Such has invariably 
been the case with me and many experienced anglers of 
mj acquaintance, therefore I should certainly recommend 
single hair to those who fish for roach, &&., aiid assert. 
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without fear of contradiction, they will kill nearly two to 
one to others who angle with gut, however fine. The only 
reason I can assign for this difference is, that gut swells 
and ever retains a shining, glossy appearance in the water, 
and also small beads or bladders of water hang around 
the gut, which increases its bulk while in the water, and 
probably creates alarm among fish." 

Baddeley says (1834) : " An old New River angler caught 
a roach at the Rock Bridge, New River, weighing two 
pounds and half an ounce with a single hair." He does 
not recognise the preference generally given to single hair. 
"I must differ from them m this respect, as I cannot 
possibly be brought to believe that fish can distinguish 
between fine gut and single hair. It is true I am almost 
alone in my opinion, as the objections to gut are numerous, 
some asserting that gut beads in the water, that the stiff- 
ness will always be an impediment, however fine stained 
or pliant ; it is contended that the pliancy of single hair 
greatly increases the success. In my opinion single hair 
has no advantage over fine gut, and I never can believe 
that fish can tell the difference ; perhaps I may be wrong." 
Yet he afterwards says : " The finer you fish for roach flie 
greater will be your success. SmaU floats, small hooks, 
and shot must be used ; fish near the bottom, occasionally 
varying the depth, should the fish leave off biting. Bottom 
fisliing is often interrupted by some fish of prey ; in this 
case a bait thrown in for him will often remove the diffi- 
culty." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

WINDS — SEASONS — WINTER — SrMMBR — TBMPEBATURE — 8PAWNIN0- 
TIMB — WEATHER — 8N0W-WATBK — SNOW — CHOICE OF SWIM — 
DEPTH TO FISH— PISHING IN FLOODS — BAKING — LEDGE&ING — 
TIGHT CORKING — ^DISTURBANCE BY JACK — PROVING FOR ROACH — 
BITING AT END OF SWIM — ^FEEDING — STRIKING — SIMPLICITY OF 
ROACH. 

** When the wind is in the east 
'Tis neither jood for man nor beast ;** 

and the rhymster mi^ht have added roach. Indeed, if it 
could be worse, it is when a dash of northerly wind is inter- 
mixed therewith. In fact, wind in general, by agitating 
the snrface of the water, is always detrimental to roach 
fishing, as then the fine bites of the larger fish are scarcely 
perceptible — that is, scarcely perceptible to the eye of the 
general angler — bnt to the practised observatioa of the ex- 
perienced roach fisher, the peculiar touch which arrests 
the float, even when the water is tolerably rough, and 
always when it is but a mere ripple, is as obvious and 
palpable as when the water is perfectly placid. 

Season. — "The season for fishing fur roach in the 
Thames begins about the latter end of August, and con- 
tinues much longer than it is either pleasant or safe to 
fish. It requires some skill to hit the time of taking them 
exactly ; for, all the summer long, they live on the weed, 
which they do not forsake for the deeps till it becomes 
putrid, and that is sooner or later, according as the season 
IS wet or dry; for you are to know that much rain hastens 
the rotting of the weed." — Sir J. Hawkins. 

ixruiter. — " Next, let me tell you, you shall fish for the 

roach in winter with paste or gentles; in April with 

worm or caddis ; in the very hot months, with little white 

snails, or with flies under water, for he seldom takes them 

a^ the top, though the dace will. In many of the hot 
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months roacK may also be caught thus : take a May-fly or 
ant-fl^, sink him with a little lead to the bottom, near to 
the piles or posts of a bridge ; or near to any posts of a 
weir ; I mean any deep place where roach lie quietly, and 
then pull your fly up very leisurely, and usually a roach 
will follow your bait up to the very top of the water, and 
gaze on it there, then swim at and take it, lest the fly 
should fly away from him." — Ibid, 

" In the Lea, Thames, and other rivers, roach will feed 
in the middle of warm days all through the winter, if the 
water be in good condition — ^that is, not too much coloured. 
A good deal depends upon the wind and weather at all 
times of the year. If the day be bright and flne, and the 
wind in the north or east, you will be sure to have very 
little sport ; or if the day oe raw and cold, you will not 
take many. A south, south-east, or south-west wind is 
best, all the year round, and if the water be then in order, 
you will be almost sure of sport. A lowering day, with a 
gentle breeze and a little sorb rain, is always best for roach 
fishing." — liev. J. Maiiin. 

We have invariably found the winter months, taking our 
roach fishing all in all, to be the best time, more particu- 
larly after considerable rises of the rivers from rams, and 
when the earth brought ofi* the land has begun to deposit 
and leave the water of a medium colour. It is now the 
largest roach seek the deepd, and having no longer a variety 
of weed, and the various animalculsB that breed therein to 
feed upon, they have little or no choice but to accept the 
food ofiered them by the angler, which they do in a grate- 
ful manner, best shown by their presence m the basket of 
their donor. 

Bmniner. — In the hotter months, the angler for roach 
cannot be up at his sport too early, and if he commences 
when mom is just breaking, and leaves off", say two or three 
hours after, he will have taken time by the forelock, fish 
by the gills, and the cream of the day for his health*s sake. 
We thmk but little of evening fishing, in comparison to 
that of the morning. The fact is, nearly all the best fish 
feed at night, and thus the angler by his attendance at 
the stream when the sun is first oispelUng the mists of the 
meadows, finds his prey upon these short nights still en- 
gaged, and making up for lost time by what to thjwjcLxsia?^ 
be more a requisite supper tlian a svji^^ATxnroa t^^^^« "^> 
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however, the roach fisher is so attached to his pursuit that 
he cannot forego the fascination of the sport in the heat of 
the day, let him, if he can, find some dashing, lively bit of 
water— those of weirs, waste sluices, mill-tails, for in- 
stance — and fish in the eddies, or more quiet selvedges of 
these agitated currents. 

Bpawningr Time. — As April and May are the spawning 
months of the roach, they should be scrupulously protected 
from destruction by every means, during those and the 
preceding month. The true roach fisher should feel that 
by sparing them during these months, he is adding im- 
mensely to the stock from which his future takes are to 
come ; and all clubs, professing however slightly the en- 
couragement of the sport, should discountenance the prac- 
tice of showing roach at these periods by fines imperatively 
imposed. 

Time of Biting. — "Roach bite best in the summer 
season, from about four in the morning till nine in the 
forenoon, and from four in the afternoon till sunset. In 
the winter they will bite from ten in the forenoon till three 
in the afternoon, observing to let your tackle drag on the 
bottom, for they will take it more freely on the bottom 
than shallower." 

We knew an old cobbler at "Ware, who was as fortunate 
as any man in the county amongst the roach. He used 
to frequent a public house not far from the stream, and 
nothing would induce him to go to the river's bank until 
certain things — difficult to ascertain, indeed never dis- 
covered by our Httle coterie — ^influenced him, and then even 
in the middle of a pipe of tobacco, or a pint of ale, he would 
start up and off, and the fact the most striking (no pun is 
meant) was, that although the anglers who had persis- 
tently essayed their various swims, had caught nothing 
until then, they would call out '* Here comes the cobbler, 
we shall have them now." "We have had several gossips 
with this man, and although we verily believe he was most 
anxious to help us to arrive at the why and the wherefore 
of his curious behaviour, he could not explain the caiises 
which instinctively kept him from throwing his time away, 
and as certainly signalled him to be at work. One fact 
he told us which doubtless contributed to his success. He 
said whenever the smoke was uncertain, now blowing one 
wajr and now another, now going up ati«ii^\., «Aidthftn. in 
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down draughts, it was little use taking rod in hand for 
roach : he said then was the best time for perch. Another 
half suggestion, which he could scarcely realize, was a sort 
of faith in all attendant and surrounding circumstances, 
a whispering that he must not keep the roach waiting, 
and strange enough he always got a basket of from 91b. 
to I'ilb ; small, it will be said, but then he would leave off 
from the same motive which impelled him to begin, and 
thus his aggregate takes as placed against the time occu- 
pied were something that left all of us far behind. We 
believe that Faith here, as in other matters, attached to a 
strong conviction of the ability to do, is at the bottom of 
many of those happy results in angling, which all our in- 
tellectual faculties cannot otherwise account for. 

Temperature. — A friend writes: "Much of the plea- 
sure of roach fishing — as does the pleasure of every other 
description of angling — arises from its uncertainty, and in 
this respect it ought to be the most plea urable pursuit, 
for it is assuredly the most precarious of all fishing. The 
most favourable-looking weather has ofttimes produced no 
results, and on the contrary, when all appeared dead 
against success, a basket or bag has been filled to reple- 
tion with fat and handsome roach." These facts arise from 
causes which are at present a sealed book to the angler, 
but which, we are persuaded, would not long remain so if 
the angler would bring a little of that patience and thought 
to bear upon the conditions of the water and the atmo- 
sphere, which he does upon the whole of his fishing para- 
pnemalia. The man who leaves a joint of his rod, his bait- 
Dox, or his plummet at home is universally voted a careless 
fellow, and a bore to others, from whom he is compelled to 
borrow. Yet a knowledge of the different causes which 
affect the feeding of fish is quite as essential as the posses- 
sion and fitness of the tackle wherewith to take them. As 
at times all the skill and perseverance in the world will not 
bring them to hook, so might a man, if he possessed the 
requisite powers of discernment, avoid the loss of time in- 
volved in nopeless, if not vexatious occupation by the water 
side. And yet we are perfectly certain that to arrive at 
an approximation to this- desirable knowledge, needs but a 
little joint effort amongst anglers. We cannot, indeed, 
see any difficulty, and if the clubs would cause thftt«c5v- 
peratnre of the several watexa to V^ TViC«t^'?i^\y5 *Os^^^KiKs^- 
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bers visiting sacH angling resorts on tlie same day, to- 
gether with the results of takes, much of the ground of 
uncertainty which now surrounds fishing would be cleared 
away. 

It may be urged that this very uncertainty is the charm 
of anglmg. We admit it to a great extent, and we need 
not be afraid but there will ever be enough mystery in the 
art to keep an active mind on the alert for fresn discoveries. 
It is the thorough ignorance we are in respecting so much 
that has to be deplored, we need never fear learning too 
much of nature's secrets. 

Mr. Bailey observes on this head : " Some four or five 
years ago, I visited London for the purpose of fishing the 
Thames and Lea, &c. From the fact of the roach not 
taking the worm in either river (it being in the summer 
time), I felt satisfied it was owing to the temperature of 
the water. Since that time, and more especially on my 
second visit, I procured a small pocket thermometer, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the temperature, and I always 
carry it with me on my fishing exc^ursions. I have no 
hesitation in saying that this article will prove a most use- 
ful addition to an angler's equipment, and no fisherman 
ought to go without one, for this reason. No doubt some 
of my readers can remember a day when the finny tribe 
bit freely, and a basketful of fish was the result of the day's 
sport, and on the next day, without any visible change, it 
was impossible to persuade the fish to bite at all. You 
puzzle your brains to get at the cause of this, but all to no 
purpose. You are successful one day, and on the next 
beaten on your merits, because a sudden change has taken 
place which the eye could not detect ; but the thermometer 
might have cleared up the mystery by showing you that 
the water was five or six degrees colder to-day tnan it was 
yesterday. This alone would be quite sufficient to stop 
the fish from biting, especially if you treat them both days 
alike. Now, if the angler would apply the thermometer a 
few times, both on his successful days and blank ones, and 
enter the result in his pocket-book, he would in a short 
time be able to tell whether the fish were likelv to bite or 
not ; and, as regards ground bait, he would know what 
quantity to throw in, according to the temperature of the 
water. " 
Mr. Bailey writes in J'uly ; " Tlie B\iGCftaa ot nQjtL-^vsjwswa,^ 
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entirely depends on the rod -fisher's judgment in the selec- 
tion ot suitable swims for the time of tho'year, for if he 
attempts to fish deep, sluggish waters, so sure will he. 
return home with an empty basket. As I stated last 
week, fast swims for the present are the most likely places 
to find aU fish." 

m^eatlier. — The weather has been supposed, and with 
much reason, to influence all fish in their feeding, but we 
think from many observations that this is more to be at- 
tributed to sudden changes than to any particular wind, 
however unfavourable. We have often found the fish 
bite well after a long continuauce of northerly or easterly 
winds, but seldom when a violent or sudden change oc- 
curred, even to a favourable quarter. Fish seem to become 
aware of, and to foresee and dread changes, even as in 
sea-fishing they will leave off biting some hours before the 
advent of an easterly wind. 

Snow ynrater. — Our own experience has shown that 
fish will not feed at all when the snow water is dominant 
in the rivers, &c., but that while snow lies upon the ground, 
provided there is no thaw, roach do not fall off" in their 
appetite, but on the contrary, more particularly under 
the influence of a north wind, sometimes become very 
ravenous. 

Snow. — ^We recollect an old Chelsea pensioner, one 
Mike Haveley, who, as soon as the snow commenced fall- 
ing, would put off from the Hospital stairs and fish oppo- 
site to Watney's distillery, at Wandsworth, and his takes 
of roach were equal to, if they did not exceed, any that 
had been exhibited at the piscatorial clubs during the 
whole season. He fished with dead gentles, which had 
been submitted when ahve to a toughening process by 
being soaked in vinegar, and afterwards baked slightly in 
an oven. The gentles by this treatment became swollen 
and elongated, and appeared therefore larger on the hook, 
their internals being solidified, and not escaping, as is the 
case with the moist and semi- liquid stomach of the gentle 
under ordinary circumstances. 

" Give me snow for roach fishing," Mike used to say ; 
** the big 'uns then comes out, and are always in the best 
condition. P'raps they thinks, as the flakes fall, that 
them be crumbs of bread, and ar6 SDme'at di?>a^i^Q»\^<feAc"^ 
not seeing them sink as UBual, ^o \£i2!&&'^ ^i^^ Xyo^^ ^a^<^^ 
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eager like. But whether this 'ere is so or not," Mike 
would add, " I know they bites best when the snow is 
falling, and almost as well when it lays on the ground, 
but never at all when it melts into the water." 

H. W., in a brochure on " Roach Fishing and its Pecu- 
liarities," alludes to these contradictory facts, and men- 
tions two which occurred to himself In the month of 
February he had a day's roach fishing with Mr. George 
WiUis in Hertfordshire, and they had good sport withm 
two rods' length of each other, ix heavy fall of snow for 
three hours prevented fishing till the afternoon ; the same 
sport was then again tried, and the result was sixty 
pounds weight of fine roach and dace with the two rods. 
In the other case he was in Hertfordshire, with Mr. 
Joseph Fenn, junr., after ten days of intensely hot wea- 
ther in July. If anything, this day was hotter than any 
day that had preceded it. For several hours the finest 
roach and dace fishing was had — the bait bein^ gentles — 
till dusk, and really long after the float was invisible, they 
were rewarded by taking remarkably fine roach. His 
friend returned to London, leaving Mr. W. and the 
keeper of the fishery, Robert Brown; the latter said, 
"This is something Like roach fishing, sir ; if you like to 
fish all night I shall be happy to stay and land the fish, 
such prime fish too." But, like a fool, he went to bed, 
and has never been happy since. At a very early hour 
the next morning he fished at the same swim, and for an 
hour and a half had the same good sport ; but when the 
sun had fairly risen, and had full power, he could not get 
a bite there or anywhere else. The fish were gone, but 
where to he could not discover. 

Thus a heavy fall of snow, as we have shown in the 
instance of the Chelsea pensioner, and could name 
many others, is not prejudicial to roach angling until 
the snow dissolves; and roach biting well after a long 
contimiance of heat, and even of north-easterly wind, 
is far from an uncommon occurrence. There was nothing 
singular in the fact that anglers could not get a bite there 
or anywhere else when the sun had fairly risen, and had 
full power, because that is the rule and not the exception ; 
the only surprise is that the fish bit during the heat of 
the £r8t day; but that is partly disposed of. And the 
Boznewhat naive observation that, a£tex &o TDLShii^ Vowx^ <^i 
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remarkably fine fishing, whicli extended into the gloom of 
the night, and was continued next morning with equal 
success, until the sun had full power, he, Mr. W., found 
the fish were gone, but where to he could not discover. 
Now supposing Mr. W. and his friend took 601b. of roach 
on this day, and say 101b. the next morning, and these 
roach averaged half a pound apiece — a fair estimate, — 
we have one hundred and forty individual fish, a pretty 

food haul, even for a net, for a quarter of a mile of water, 
f then Mr. W. had thought of looking into his basket he 
might readily have solved the problem, which seems so 
much to have puzzled this gentleman, as to where the 
roach had gone to. 

Cboice of Swim. — " The water may be too discoloured 
for the fish to see a bait when on the move, but it may 
not, after all, be too thick provided a suitable place be 
selected. This is one of the great secrets of success in 
angling, for, if the rod fisher has no idea where to find his 
fish in high water as well as low, his chance of sport is 
but a poor one. And again, the angler ought to know 
the speed of the swim most suitable for the particular 
fish he is in pursuit of, because all fish shift their quarters 
according to the time of the year and state of the weather. • 
To fish on the shallow side of the river in high water is 
quite right ; but to fish a rapid water after a frosty night 
and a quick stream when the water is much discoloured, 
is wrong, and just the reverse of what ought to be. In 
both cases a gentle stream, with sufficient depth of water 
to suit height and colour, will always be found a cer- 
tainty." — Burley. 

Although we are strongly opposed to the custom of 
many anglers who, first arriving at running water that is 
new to them, sit down at once and attach themselves to 
any likely swim that presents itself, we are equally assured 
of the imprudence of those who are constantly changing 
from one place to another. What we recommend to the 
angler for roach is to walk quietly along the banks with 
his rod line and plumb in nis hand, trying the depths 
carefully here and there, and remarking the more likely 
attractions of each spot, and after this is done, say for 
half a mile if his permission to fish extends thus far, he 
should select that which he considers the be&t acicii^TdJssL^ 
to his judorment, and there taikftT3L^\aa ^X;^^^. ^"S^s^sscsTssS^ 
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him continue to fisli, and not get shifty if the roach do 
not come on the feed in an hour or so. 1'hey will find out 
his ground bait by and by, and as roach swim in num- 
bers up and down the stream, seldom keeping in one place 
for any length of time unless they find pecuhar attrac- 
tions, he may rely upon their visitmg him sooner or later, 
and once amongst them he may thin their ranks, and 
make room for another shoal. We are the more impressed 
with the value of this systematic course of conduct from 
repeated trials in company with other anglers. The fid- 
gety and erratic fishermen, having tried here, there, and 
. everywhere, have got a roach or two out of this hole, and 
one or more out of that, and thus persuaded themselves 
that they were doing wonders, and that their baskets 
would rival those of men they saw fixed and almost mo- 
tionless between their favourite alders ; but the arrival at 
the inn or railway station has dispelled this delusion, and 
he who took time in his selection of a swim, and then was 
constant to his choice, has invariably beaten his coquet- 
tish brethren, both in weight and numbers. Of course 
there are exceptions to even this rule : the water may fall 
or rise, and thus alter the set of the swim — a most impor- 
tant consideration, — for if, for instance, the float is carried 
bankward into shoal water, or towards and into a bed of 
weeds, the angler would scarcely be justified in adhering 
to the place under such circumstances. 

Clearing Swim. — It may often happen that a most 
desirable swim presents itself, but that its otherwise at- 
tractive qualities are neutraHzed by one or more roots of 
weeds, a piece of sunken wood, &c. In such case the 
place should be well cleared out and left for awhile to 
settle. In this way, whilst anglers have wearied them- 
selves by walking up and down the banks looking out for 
a likely spot, we have gone to work at once, either by 
wading in warm weather, where the spot has been secluded, 
or by the aid of a small grapnel and cord, removed what 
was probably the only impediment to the even course of 
our hue. The best swims are those that come off a swift 
scour, and then deepen and remain even for about twenty 
yards or more, termmating in a gentle rise. It is at this 
rise where the ground bait is impeded and the roach are 
found taking it as it is gently rolled up hill by the cur- 
rent. But while the angler knows that it is there that 
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fish most do congregate, lie must fish for them from as 
great a distance as he conveniently can, or if, on the con- 
trary, he attempts to approach or overreach them, they 
will be off in a moment, and all his labour will be in vain. 
This, indeed, is the great art of angling, and it cannot be 
too ofben insisted upon. Take it for granted that what 
fish are in the stream, are, as a matter of course, some- 
where, and as you may be certain they will not come 
where you are if they know it, the necessity for the 
greatest caution and quiet is at once apparent. There is 
very little that anglers differ so much upon as the effec- 
tiveness of particular baits, but as many of these lures 
have proved themselves equally attractive in various 
hands, we are disposed to believe that the success of a 
particular bait is due as much to the style of fishing pur- 
sued by the angler, as to the bait itself. For instance, 
those who use pastes, as a general rule, have a very quick 
eye ; absolutely necessary to meet the bite of the fish, or 
bait and hook are rejected and blown out as soon as 
touched. In the absence of this optic gift, the angler who 
is less deft, loses the opportunity that the slight move- 
ment of the float has given him, strikes too late, shakes 
off in all probability his pill of paste, and blames both 
fish and bait instead of nis own want of skill. He then 
perhaps takes to worms, by which, if the roach are on the 
feed, he is successful, because the nimble hand and per- 
ceptive eye is not so much required by the latter process. 
Beptb to Timlkm — We differ from many first-rate roach 
fishers as to the distance the bait should be from the 
bottom, many contending for four or five inches, accord- 
ing to the depth of the water, while others insist upon an 
inch. An inch is certainly getting very close, and it 
would seem like splitting hairs to suggest a yet closer ap- 
proximation, but this we do, if the bottom be perfectiy 
level, free from large stones, weeds, and of fine gravel or 
sand. Indeed we would rather the bait slightly dragged 
than not be close upon the ground. Some of the best 
anglers in reply to this tell us that roach can see better 
above than below them. This may be granted, but we 
have watched too intimately the habits of roach not to 
know that roach, bream, and carp, very often when they 
are actively on the feed, have their tails higher thajzLt^oisss. 
heads, and their vision diIecte^\A^i)lL<b^y:^X«ya^. 
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The eeneral rale in the river Lea is to let the bait jnst 
touch the ground ; but we have frequently found that they 
will take it, at certain times, much better two or three 
inches above it, though at others they will not touch it 
unless it be on the ground. You must, therefore, use 
your own judgment according to the feeding of the fish, 
for they do not feed in all waters, places, and times alike. 
Grenerally, however, you take the largest fish with the 
bait on the bottom. 

" During very warm weather, roach occasionally swim 
near the surface of the water, and will then, sometimes, 
take the bait — ^if a house-fly — at mid- water, better than at 
bottom ; but this does not often occar, therefore always 
begin to fish with the bait slightly dragging or touching 
the bottom. After trying this way wifliout success, you 
may then angle at mid -water; and you may also fish at 
various depths when angling in a tidal river, during the 
time the tide is making, and until high water. And fur- 
ther note, when angling in rivers and streams, especially 
for roach, make choice of a swim that is shoal at the end 
of it, because, as the ground-bait separates, it drifts down 
the stream, and will lodge there, and keep the fish from 
going further; and the baited hook will also touch the 
bottom all the way, but if the end of the swim is deeper 
than the top or beginning, your baited hook will not then 
be at a proper deptii, which is material, as roach generally 
bite at the end of the swim, especially if the water is shal- 
low or bright." — Salier. 

"You should occasionaUv take the depth again, par- 
ticularly if the .fish leave off feeding, which they will do if 
you have lost the proper depth. This happens in rivers 
from the water rising or falling from tides, opening locks, 
mills, &c. ; and sometimes from the line drawing through 
the caps of the floats. Your success, indeed, materially 
depends on fishing to an inch, or even less." — Ibid. 

Mr. Bailey tells us : " Get the proper depth, and fish so 
that your bait may swim two or three inches from the 
bottom, never on it, for you must bear in mind that roach 
can see better above tmkn below them." He afterwards 
says, in fishing with the dew-worm, " Get the depth so 
as to allow your bait just to miss the bottom." 

JProst. — " I have," writes Mr. Bailey, " caught roach in 
ever^ month of the winter, when the water was as clear 
aa gm, and freezing sharp.*' 
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Flsliliiflr in Floods.—^We have taken some of the finest 
roach during floods, when few, if any, anglers would think 
it worth while to put their rods together. The places we 
select upon these occasions are in miniature bays with a 
grass bottom, in one to three feet of water, baiting with a 
gentle, red worm, or the tail of a lob- worm ; or at the en- 
trance to ditches, provided the water be quiet. No better 
places, however, can be selected, when the water is rising, 
than a drain or ditch that is running into the main stream. 
Here the fish instinctively congregate to feed upon the 
food that is washed down by the flood, and here the angler 
is almost sure of sport. Close in and under banks with a 
slow current, are likely places, but they require to be ap- 
proached with a light foot. 

February is undoubtedly the best month of the year for 
roach fishing in aU waters. We, however, prefer October 
for its geniality, the former month being most uncertain, 
and if true to its name of "fiU-dyke," will present the 
angler with thick turbid waters, and cold cnilly mists, 
always great drawbacks — whatever maybe the result in 
avoirdupois — to the full enjoyment of angling. 

&akinflr is an excellent plan, not alone for gudgeon, but 
for roach, dace, and chub angling, and it has of late years 
very considerably contributed to the success of the an^er. 
The method of using the rake upon these occasions diflers 
from that pursued for gudgeon, which, for tha latter, 
is made to pass over the gravel, and to disturb the exact 
spot fished upon. Kot so in the present case. Hiere the 
punt man takes his stand on the up-side of the punt, 
and agitating the bottom above, sends down and under the 
punt the deposit, which allures the fish within reach of 
the line. M. M. says : *' I think it answers well to rake 
over the swim before commencing. If the raking be con- 
fined to the upper side of the boat there is danger of the 
fish heading up above the angler's line. Fish are not 
alarmed by a moderate disturbance of the bottom in a 
stream. I have frequently had excellent sport when 
hooked on to a dredging barge with an engine of tweniy- 
horse power in full work." 

Kedflrerlnsr fbr Soaeb. — ^Mr. T. B. Sachs, in the Field, 
November 21, 1868, in speaking of the ill success othera 
had had amongst the roach, aaja •. "\ -^^^ ^'^\xssfisi^ss^'^ 
fortnight since, accompanied \>^ \?no oJCCkSst^^, «bSl ^i^sgcis.' 
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good many roacli, all large. We used a gat ledger, a good- 
sized perch hook two feet from the bullet, and baited with 
the tail of a lob- worm, or rather a lob- worm with the head 
nipped off. The ground-bait consisted of lob- worms cut 
np small and thrown in by handfuls, without clay. The 
sjwt chosen was a quiet, deep eddy, so that the ground- 
baits remained on the spot. We did not strike at the first, 
but at the second or ttiird tug, according to the pull of 
the fish ; for you must remember we had a large bait for a 
small mouth. Quiet in the punt is necessary ; no getting 
up and shaking about, or the fish will flock off elsewhere. 
By this method another member of the Piscatorial Society 
and myself succeeded, some four years since, in basketing in 
one day 751bs. weight of roach, and a tench of three pounds. 
Thirty of the roach weighed upwards of a pound each." 

We cannot recommend the old plan of ledgering with a 
line running through a coffinlead, but when circumstances 
will not allow the use of a float, we use one fitted up in the 
following manner. The lead should be flat and triangular, 
if fishing at aU across stream ; if fishing down stream a 
bullet wiU answer, to which the end of the running line is 
made fast. A fine gut bottom, about three feet long, is 
looped to the line, about six or eight inches above the 
lead, which latter may be from J oz. to 1 oz. in weight, but 
should never be heavier than absolutely necessary. 

Tigrlit CorkinflT in the yotHngliainsliire Style. — This 
is a most killing mode of fishing for barbel, bream, and 
roach, in water of almost any de{)th where the current is 
gentle. A large swan quiU float is used, fine line, a few 
very large shot several inches apart, the nearest one 
eighteen inches or two feet from the hook. The bait used 
is generally a lob- worm, or the tail of one; sometimes 
greaves or cheese. The line is left from three to five feet 
fonger than the depth of water. The bait is thrown down 
stream, and then allowed to take its own position, the top 
of the rod being kept perfectly still. The extra length of 
line should be so proportioned that the lowest, or two 
lowest shot, remain on the ground, the float being in a 
slanting position. This, in fact, constitutes a very deli- 
cate but effective style of ledgering. 

Bimtnrbaace by Jack. — Most roach fishers have been 

annoyed at times by jack dashing in among the roach col- 

Tected by the attractions of groTm.d-\i«i^. But ia. ^ood 
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roach waters the presumed unwelcome intrusion of jack 
has its advantages as well as its disadvantages. True, 
the angler is occasionally annoyed while playing a roach 
at having a jack seize it for^ a time, and it may he hreak 
away with both roach and hair hook. This has often 
occurred to us, and upon one occasion at Byfleet Mill tail, 
we had three visits ot this nature in less than an hour, hut 
it is always in the power of the angler to fit up a bait and 
hook as a lie-bye for such gentlemen if he so desires it. For 
our own part we see much good in their presence, particu- 
larly if you are fishing with strong gut tackle, as they 
keep away the small fry of minnows and juvenile chub, 
roach, and dace which generally infest the best swims. 
The fact that the big fish continue to feed in spite of the 
proximity of Master Jack, is the best proof of what we say, 
and if you take this bugbear or bogy to the infant fins 
out, you will assuredly have the whole nursery back again. 
There is another error in reference to roach, which to us 
appears to be more prevalent than it ought to be with the 
great opportunities for observation which almost every 
visit to the river affords to the angler. We allude to the 
notion that roach are scared at the approach of pike, or 
rather that they never consort together. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth than this. We have seen jack 
hundreds of times — yes, we say hundreds of times — 
lying perfectly still with a shoal of roach above, below, 
and around him, each member of the school fearlessly 
swimming over and tinder their enemy, and close before 
his jaws. We mentioned this circumstance to the late 
Colonel Wood, the member for Middlesex, and had for- 
tunately an opportunity soon after, from the bridge over 
the lake at Littleton, to convince him of a fact which had 
taken all his credulty to accept on our simple assertion. 
" There," said we to the Colonel and our party, " is a jack 
of full five pounds lying amongst those water liHes. You 
may now see the roach in every direction around him, and 
they certainly appear to be destitute of the slightest fear 
of his presence." This was, after a while, acc^ed to by 
all present, to their no little wonderment. " Now we will 
show you what will arouse Mr. Luce to action," and calling 
the old keeper who was in charge of a kettle of live-bait, 
we took a goodly roach, and ^wm^ V^xxol ^ ^^5s!c<^ ^^S^ ^s^ 
Bnger, ao as partly to disa\Aft \\., ^^i \iKw« '^ ^sssl^tn!^**^^^ 
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sboal, splasli dasli. The pike seized the offering, and re« 
tired with it across its month into the weeds qnietly to 
ponch it. " Bnt why," asked Sir F. P., who was present, 
" did he not help himself to one of those abont him, if he 
were really in need of a mealP" "Becanse," was the 
simple reply, "nnless hard pressed, no fish of prey in- 
dulges in the Inxnry of a purely healthy fish, its mission 
being to anticipate both death and putrescence." 

My friend, M. M., differs from me slightly on this ques- 
tion. He says : " It is not so much a matter of health and 
disease, as of disablement. If a fish be maimed, half 
killed, or hampered in its movements by being attached to 
a hook and line, it is crippled, and becomes an easy booty. 
All animalR of prey avoid a chase if they can obtaon their 
food on easier tenis." 

UoviMkg for Soacli. — "Boach are sometimes taken with- 
out a float. This maimer of fishing is only to be practised 
with a stiff light rod, and a swan shot placed on the line 
about six inches from the hook, letting the shot touch the 
bottom, then gradu&lly raising it to the required depth. 
This way is generally practised round the piles of bridges, 
and from wood work, or from a barge or boat." — Salter. 

Aat-llj'. — "During July and August roach may be 
taken in the following manner, with an ant-fly or house- 
fly, and also a cad, and sometimes with a gentle. Put on 
No. II hook and single hair Hue to a fine rod ; put one 
small shot on about four inches above the hook, to sink 
the bait, then draw the baited hook -gently or slowly up to 
the surface of the water, and so continue until you feel a 
bite. The roach generally takes the bait as it approaches 
the top. When fishing this way, try round piles, bridges, 
flood-gates and deep, still holes, where bushes and trees 
grow over the water." — Ibid. 

Bltinir at Snd of Swim. — B>oach fishing has been 
brought to very great perfection, more particularly in the 
Lea and Thames. The Nottingham and Norfolk anglers, 
however, pride themselves upon their skill in this par- 
ticular, but one and all appear to have learned many valu- 
able wrinkles not known to the roach fishermen of old. 
One of these is as follows : — When the line is at the end 
of a swim the float is checked, the line below the float 
slants, the bait floats forward, and is actually further from 
the ground than at any other part oi t\ie %7nm.. It xia^^ 
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therefore, npwards, and is snspended for a wliile some 
inches above the shelf which terminates the swim. It is 
on these shelves the ground- bait lodges, and the under- 
current beiag checked by the rise in tiie bottom, gives to 
the fish that are collected a better chance of feeding quietly ; 
and it is at this spot, therefore,- that punt fishers for roach 
so often, in making a final strike, find— although they were 
not conscious of a bite — that they have hooked a fish. 

Soacli-bite. — The bite of a roach, more particularly if 
he be of any weight, and in slowly running water, is in- 
dicated by so slight a movement of the float as to be pjer- 
fectly imperceptible to the tyro, who may be watching 
for it by the side of a first-class roach fisher. The latter 
at the mstant, however, with his well educated eye, has 
perceived the touch, and by an instant movement, vary- 
ing in character according to the length and weight of the 
rod, the fish is secured. It is here that experience and 
skill make themselves most manifest to the uninitiated. 
The line of single hair ; the hook of a dainty kind ; the 
rod of fourteen or sixteen feet, reaching out beyond the 
ken of many sights, and the bite so fine ; nay, as I have 
said, to some imperceptible, creates astonishment if not 
admiration in the non-instructed, and sends him away in 
despair that the art he loves is apparently so far beyond 
his longing reach. 

There is nothing more instructive to a young be^ner 
than to sit upon a bank and, if sufficiently near, patiently 
watch the angling operations of a good fisherman and his 
inexperienced companion, catching roach from a punt. 
At first the observer is struck with the fact that the one 
takes more fish than the other, and he marvels that, each 
having the same description of tackle, baits, and depth of 
swim, the fisherman is ever the master. They cWge 
seats and rods, with still the same results. Surely, fan- 
cies the observer, they would both have the same number 
of bites, although they did not catch the same number of 
fish. But down goes the float of the fisherman at every 
two or three swims, and up comes a fish ; the float of the 
other sails away, time after time, and, like an ill-instructed 
village lass, proudly refuses to bob. But see, the watch- 
ful spectator has found out something. He notices that 
at one particular spot, a certain distawfi.^ ^^tel ^vickfe ^«$^ss^% 
the fisherman checkB fox an \i\!e^as)X»\^<^ ^saswst ^\siak*%»K!R^« 
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No, it is not an accident, for lie does it at every swim, and 
it is there he invariably gets his bites. " I see it !" men- 
tally exclaims the delighted looker-on, and he rises, think- 
ing such a wrinkle is sufficient for the time, and ruminates 
over his accession of knowledge as he wades through the 
flowery meads on his homeward way. " I see it," again 
he says to himself; " the more timid and larger flsh keep 
a misty distance from the punt — a distance at which the 
ground bait gets broken into welcome pieces, — and it is at 
that exact spot, ascertained by experience, the practised 
hand checks the bait, and thus not only gives the fish a 
better opportunity of seizing it, but causes it to rise 
slightly from the ground, upon which it has been almost 
dragging, and thus drop as it were into the uiouths of his 
victims." 

" It is a good plan in still waters, especially when they 
are very fine on the feed, to raise your float now and then 
four or five inches out of the water, several times, and 
then let it settle, for if anything will tempt them to take 
the bait it is that manoeuvre. We have frequently been 
fishing for them when we could not get a fish in any other 
way : they see the bait moving and are excited to take 
it." — Bev. J. Martin. 

This suggestion to watch the actions of others is pecu- 
liarly applicable to the Nottingham style of angling. In 
fishing with the Nottingham tackle, the line, float, and 
bait should be nearly as free as the current, and run 
almost at its pace. The Nottingham line is therefore ab- 
solutely necessary for this puri)ose, as its e\tremely light 
weight between the top joint and the float only very 
slightly retards the progress of the latter — a circumstance 
which is considered by many good anglers rather favour- 
able than otherwise, as, if anything, the bait should pre- 
cede the float ; for, if it follow it, it becomes very av/kward 
for the fish to seize it without coming in contact with the 
line ; and then, of course, if it is a flsh of discernment, 
which generally means size, he will at once leave it. The 
line should be Kept as much out of the water as possible, 
as wet increases its weight and liability to cling to the rod. 

Tee&imgm — Mr. Marriott is of opinion that flsh, while 

horizontally poised in the water, nave the excelsior gifts 

o/ looking only forwards and upwards, for he tells us 

ihat " the Bah of the carp tribe — oi iirVns^ ^^ ^ix^ ^tcy^^iv^ 
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— when feeding upon anything floating in the water, or 
that they expect will come to them with the stream, swim 
Tery near the bottom ; almost in a horizontal position, and 
with the eyes pointing forwards and upwards, and they 
invariably seize a bait before it touches the bottom ; but 
when looking for their food in the mud or gravel they in- 
chne at a very considerable angle — say of 45°— and in 
that way grovel and rout amongst the mud and stones, 
with their eyes looking downwards. The natural inference 
to deduce from these facts is that we ought to fish on, or 
above the bottom, according to the circumstances of each 
particular case, and not be guided by one blind rule." 

Striking^. — A good deal of nonsense has been written 
about *' striking with a delicate turn of the wrist." We 
should like to see the man who could do it with an 
eighteen, much less a twenty or twenty-four feet rod. 
The fact is, even the strongest Lea fishormen lift their 
heavy rods bodily, as they are held in both hands ; but 
when light rods of moderate length are used, the strike is 
from the wrist or elbow. 

The true roach fisher is often a solitary banker by ne- 
cessity; but if the beginner can obtain permission to 
stand by his elbow, and watch his movements, he will 
perceive how faint were those bites which proved fatal to 
the largest fish, and will likewise notice that the " strike " 
is as delicate as the bite, the line being little more than 
tightened; and if the angler does not feel the fish, he 
angles on — more particularly when baited with gentles — 
without taking his line out of the water ; thus, by the 
exquisitely quiet nature of his treatment, saving his bait, 
the time which would be expended in the removal of the 
line, the readjustment of the hook, and what is of yet 
greater consequence, he has preserved the placidity of the 
water, and has not excited the suspicion of the fish. 

Simplicity of tbe Soaeb. — All experienced anglers 
will agree with Blakey in his " ELints on Angling," that 
however simple or foolish the small fry of roach may be 
during the summer, and in turbid or thick waters, the 
larger fish are unquestionably timid, shy, cunning fellows, 
undeserving the reproach cast upon them by so high an 
authority as Walton. It is, indeed, very difficult to catch 
a large roach, in bright water, unleaa ^CkMc-oafc^vsr^^tssiRw 
tackle, and carefully keep yo\iia^\i w>X. dl «\.^^« 
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CHAPTEE Y. 

" Then see on yonder side, where one doth sit, 
With line well twisted, and his hook but small ; 
His cork not big, his plummets round and fit, 
His bait of finest paste a little ball, 
Wherewith he doth intice unto the bit, 
The careless roch, that soone is caught withall ; 
Within a foot the same doth reach the ground. 
And with least touch, the float straight sinketh down. 

" So for the roch, more baits he hath beside, 
As of a sheep, the thick congealed bloud. 
Which on a board, he useth to divide 
In portions small, to make them fit and good, 
That better on his hooke they may abide ; 
And of the waspe, the white and tender brood, 
And worms, that breed on every herb and tree. 
And sundry flies, that quick and lively bee." 

Secrets qfArigling^ by J. I).,-^EsQ., 1652. 

BAITS— CONTENTS OP STOMACH — PASTES — BOILED WHEAT — PEABL- 
BABLBT — COCKCHAPEB-GBUB — ^PEBIWINBXES — MUSSELS — SHBIMPS 
LOB, OB DEW- WOBM — BED-WOBM — GENTLES — CHRYSALIS, OB 
BED GENTLE — TBIPE — POBK-SKIN — SUBSTITUTE POB GENTLE — CAD- 
DIS, OB CADBAIT — WA8P-GBUB — MEAL- WOBM — PBE8H WATEB 
6HBIMP — SILK-WEED — PABA8ITE8 — NATUBAL FLIES — GBA8SH0P- 
PEB — ABTIFICIAL PLIES — METHODS OP BAITING. 

Baits. — "In April, cads and worms; in snmmer, white 
snails or flies; in aatnmn, paste; in winter, gentles, 
sprouted malt, the young brood of wasps, bees dipt in 
blood, and the dried blood of sheep." — ^W. A. Osbaldiston's 
British Sportsmcm, 

Contents of Stomaob. — ^We have frequently insisted 
upon the necessity of the angler ascertaining the contents 
of the stomach of the first roach he may caSjh. By open- 
ing the fish with a sharp penknife, he may satisfy his 
curiosity as to what they are ieeding ut^tl, ^ii<5l\^a& taa.'^ 
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guide him to a great extent. If the greater portion of 
the contents of the stomach be grubs, or worms, 
then gentles or worms wiU be the bait in harmony with 
the inclination of the fish ; if they have been feedmg on 
weed, then paste, or the silk- weed, if procurable, will pro- 
bably agree with their appetites. Where a preponderance 
of flies and grubs is met with, house and other flies, 
beetles, t&c. wul be acceptable. 

We recollect opening a roach on the banks of the Lod- 
don, near Twyford, in October, when the fish bit very 
sparingly, ana found therein several Harry, or daddy long 
legs. As these insects were most abundant in the mea- 
dows, we had no difficulty with our landing net in securing 
as many as we required, and the sport we had — ^fishing 
with them under water, and at the bottom, — was as good 
as we ever experienced in that river. 

A large portion of the pleasure of all sport is caused by 
ftie novelty that can be imported into it. What we are 
surprised at is, that the float fisher should be so slow to 
bring to bear upon his art that thought and induction hj 
whi(3i the best of fly fishermen are characterized, who, di- 
rectly they take their first trout or grayHng, inquisitively 
operate to ascertain the secrets of the store within the 
fish. We are inclined to believe that some fish are almost 
confirmed vegetarians, and that the heavier they get, the 
more attached they are to the weed. It is certainly true 
that, in many waters, roach, in the hot autumnal months, 
like ourselves, prefer a simple cool salad to all the attrac- 
tions of animal food. 

Paste. — The Rev. J. Martin says: " Boach at different 
seasons of the year, and in diflferent waters, will take 
various kinds of baits; worms, gentles, grubs, blood- 
worms, may all be used, if anglers feel disposed to try 
them, but for our own part we never use anything but 
paste. In the Lea, in the spring, sometimes blood- worms 
may be used with advantage, and in the summer gentles 
at Dagenham, (&c., but evien then we always use paste in 
preference. We should not indeed consider that we were 
roach fishing in the Lea if we were not using paste. To 
make it reaUy good the bread must be the best, about one 
day old, not more nor less : be particular in that respect, 
for if it be too new your paste will be too sticky, 8j!Li\s.^^ 
white, and if it be too stale, it 's«\SL\>^\jo^\<;yi^afe\R>^^^^^ssi. 
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the hook. When at the waterside, and not till then — for 
it spoils in a short time, — ^take a piece out of the middle 
of the loaf, in a square shape, about as big as a large 
walnut, dip it into the water, and take it out again as 
quickly as possible, and as quickly squeeze all the water 
out of it, or it will become too wet, and never mix well. 
Having done that, put it into the palm of your left hand, 
and work it up witn the thumb and finger of your right, 
imtil it is quite solid, smooth, and white ; it will then be 
fit for the hook, and should be kept from the action of the 
air, for that turns its colour; and to prevent that we 
always put it into a small clean piece of white rag, and 
keep it in the left-hand waistcoat pocket, from whence we 
take it, piece by piece, as we want it. If you fish some 
hours, and find that it has become discoloured, make a 
fresh piece by all means, or your finny companions will 
not take it. Be sure that your hands are perfectly cleaji 
when you make it, or it will all be spoiled. The piece you 
put on the hook should be about the size of a white pea, 
and as round, and should be so placed on the hook, that 
the point should be just outside of the round pellet; be 
particular in that, or you will run a chance of not hooking 
your fiah, especially if your paste be too stiff." 

A French roll baked the day previous, or aerated bread, 
are preferred by some anglers. Paste made simply of 
flour should be avoided, as, nowever tough you may make 
it, it will gradually become flabby, and eventually so soft 
and sticky as to be perfectly useless ; soddening upon the 
hook until it drops off by its own weight. 

In kneading tne moistened bread to make paste, it is 
as well to place it in a piece of clean rag or a handker- 
chief, then by twisting the fabric you can thoroughly 
press out all the superauous moisture, and you can then 
knead the mass — still in the handkerchief — to a proper 
consistency. A little cotton wool or rabbit fur is some- 
times mixed with the paste, the better to insure its adhe- 
sion to the hook ; but it ought not, if properly made, to 
require such aid, unless in strong currents. 

We know not whether it has been an accidental coinci- 
dence, but we have noticed, that when we have placed a 
pellet of paste upon the book, while our fingers have been 
wet with the slime of the last roach taken, we have not 
had long to wait for another bite. 
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We escliew all fanciful baits and scents, sncli as the 
ftit of herons' legs, &c. We have tried some of these, as 
others have, and found them useless. " Babies' brains," 
" murderers' bones done to powder in a mortar," we con- 
fess we have not yet dared to " mix with flour to a proper 
consistency," as we should expect the voice of innocence 
to come from the first little fish we brought to shore, or 
be garotted by a huge and vicious pike, who mayhap in 
mortal form had " swung on Tyburn tree." 

Next to pastes, either white or coloured, we look upon 
red worms as best, but there are occaaions when natural 
flies will be eagerly taken upon the surfaco or below it. 
A^ain, with some anglers gentles have the first position 
all the year round, while the wasp-grub, straw-bait, cad- 
bait, boiled malt, wheat, rice, and pearl barley, have each 
their different advocates. The tail of the lob-worm and 
the red-worm should, however, always be tried when the 
water is slightly or even much coloured ; in which case 
throw in a few chopped worms now and then, but do not 
overdo it. While the fish are biting well be contented, 
and if they leave off", give them another dozen or so. In- 
deed, if the fish will bite freely without all this petting 
and coaxing, so much the better. When fishing with 
gentles, a few sparingly thrown in are quite sufficient, 
provided the bleak are not present in numbers, when these 
fish will seize the sinking gentles almost at the surface. 
Should you find that this petty larceny is going on, get a 
lump of clay and put a dozen or so of gentles therein, 
which will carry them to the bottom, and they wiQ soon 
escape through the clay to become the prey of the larger 
fish, who will swim about the ball of clay, expectant of 
greater store than it really possesses. 

Should the bleak become annoying, the best plan to get 
rid of them for a time is to throw a little dry bran upon 
the surface of the stream, when all the small fry will 
follow it. This may be repeated occasionally. Harry 
Cry stall, an excellent roach and chub fiber, whenever 
troubled hj bleak, takes a good-sized pellet of paste, and 
forming it into the shape of a cup, fills the cavity Avith diy 
bran ; ne puts the whole upon his hook, and as this bait 
sinks, it gives forth the sparkling portions of bran, which 
are carried down the stream, and attract* "VJcife ««sa^%i^^. 
Thus while these fry are coii\iena!^Ti!^ ^ot ^Ocka "aiycraia.^ ^^ask 
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large roach perceiving the more valuable prize, dart 
through the occupied swarm and take it. No ground-bait 
is required by this method, but at the best, it is of course 
only fanciful. 

In bank-fishing once afr Oulham, on the Thames, with 
the Hon. R R., a very skilful roach fisher, we found our- 
selves beaten both in weight and number to a most shame- 
ful extent. He was fishing with a single hair line and 
light float similar to our own, and we watched him closely 
wnile he took a roach at nearly every swim. He was fish- 
ing with paste of a dirty colour, filliping every now and 
then a few pellets of it at his float, and then carefully re- 
turning the paste to a small side pocket in his shooting 
coat. We asked him, with an air of apparent indifference, 
for a small portion of his paste, a request which he good- 
humouredly declined, observing in doing so, that one of 
the fundamental rules of angling was to be independent 
of others, and therefore he advised us to make our own 
paste, pointing at the same time to his bag on the grass, 
m which we should find plenty of the crumb of bread. 
^ This awakened our suspicions, and we, watching our op- 
portunity, with a playful show of banter, knocked the paste 
out of his hand, picked it up, and ran away with it. A 
glance at the lump sufficed, and it was as quickly returned 
to its owner. Now what did this observation afford ? — that 
the half-digested contents of the stomach of a roach had 
been mixed up with the paste. We took the hint, and 
then, and ofben since then, we have had recourse to this 
expedient, and found it (although not invariably) effective. 

There exists a wide difference of opinion amongst roach 
fishers as to the size of the paste bait that should be offered 
to the roach. But this must depend upon local considera- 
tions, the needful size of hook, and the average weight 
of the roach in the water to be fished. Still there are 
good roach anglers who adhere to the notion that a pellet 
the size of a small pea will suffice in all waters, but of 
this practice an old hand writes : " I disagree — and I am 
aware that I am in a glorious minority— with my brother 
roach fishers in the quantity, size, and shape which should 
form a paste bait for roach. I am aware that some barely 
cover the point of the hook with a small pearl of paste, 
others wiQ. imbed the whole of the hook therein, while a 
third class insert the hook in a piece oi %• peax-^!i^a>^^, %a 
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large as the tip of your little finger. If it be true that in 
earn case the angler finds his reward — the first taking 
many fiy and bait, with seldom a fish worthy the catch- 
ing ; the second, average fish which may bear a general 
contrast with most takes ; but it is the large bait, * the 
dollop of paste,' as it is familiarly termed, that tempts the 
pound-and-half and two-pounders. But," adds my friend, 
" in order to do this the ledger must be employed. 

Many paste anglers colour their bait with powder — ver- 
milion, or carmine ; the former is poisonous and should 
never be used, as there is little or no excuse for the pre- 
ference, carmine for such a purpose being equally cheap, 
and far more readily amalgamated, besides being entirely 
innocent. 

Honeycomb and flour, mixed together, make a nice 
paste ; so tough and tenacious that the strongest streams 
will scarcely move it from the hook. 

Early in the spring roach will take paste, as well as 
the small red worm, with great freedom. At this time 
they must be fished for in deep water, close under the 
bank, and near to the bottom. 

Many bottom anglers compound their paste with great 
skill and care, and the well-^ fish become so dainty that 
unless these pastes are worked up with clean hands and 
pure materials, they will fail in their intent. The infinity 
of articles which used to enter the paste list are now re- 
duced to very few ; but enough remain to tempt every fish 
which takes a bait in this form. Pastes are liable to turn 
sour, or to become fetid« consequently it is necessary to 
renew them often. It has been common to unite with the 
substance of pastes a little fine cotton or rabbit's wool, to 
make them more readily adhere to the hook ; but this we 
believe to be seldom necessary when either bread, dough, 
or flour is used, if the angler will knead them sufficiently. 

Clieese Paste. — Stale bread and new cheese should be 
kneaded well together, and the same method applied with 
new bread, if the cheese be old. From either mixture, by 
long-continued kneading, an excellent adhesive paste may 
be made, which for winter fishing will be found a valuable 
bait : the new cheese and old bread for roach, and the old 
cheese and new bread for chub. "At least," says Blain, 
"in our anglings, these varieties are ^tcw^'^ \i3ij^^'«s!^- 
swered the ends required.*' 
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A paste, dignified by some London anglers with the 
name of the patent paste, is made by separating the starch 
of flour from the pure gluten. Knead anj quantity of 
flour with cold water to the consistency of stiff dough, and 
let it remain for one honr. It should then be thoroughly 
but gently kneaded in repeated fresh waters, until the 
whole of the starch is removed and the gluten takes on 
the consistency of bird-lime, and will not whiten the water 
it is washed in. It must be placed in water, or surrounded 
with a very wet cloth, to keep it from hardening, and the 
fingers must be dipped into water before applying it on 
the hook, to which it adheres well, however strong the 
current. With this property it may be useful in such 
rapid waters as no other paste can withstand, but, on 
account probably of the abstraction of the starch, it proves 
greatly inferior to the more simple bread paste, in which 
the starch is preserved. 

New bread paste is made by intimately kneading to- 
gether in the nand for a few minutes, three-fourths of 
new, with one-fourth of stale bread, without dipping in 
water, but moistening slightly if necessary. This working 
will bring it into a veiy glutinous adhesive paste ; it is 
particularly fitted therefore for angUug in strong eddies 
and powerrul streams ; but it does not apply so well to the 
finer fishing for roach in moderate streams and still deeps, 
since it wiU not separate so readily from the hook as the 
paste made from stale bread ; and this property of separa- 
ting, the experienced roach fisher considers to be essential. 
This paste is convenient fi-om the quickness with which it 
is made, which should be done at the water side to prevent 
its drying. 

As all bread pastes have a tendency to become sour 
quickly, particularly if wetted, it is advisable, should the 
angler have some miles to travel, that he cany with him 
a small loaf or roll, which will enable him to make his 
paste, from time to time, as he requires it. The excellent 
paste before described, made of stale bread, might with 
great propriety be distinguished by the term "roach 
paste," as it is that which most professed roach anglers 
use, particularly those who fish from banks in still deeps, 
" With this paste," writes a weU known bottom fisher, " a 
friend of ours used to bait his hook in his late winter fish- 
in£^s in the Lea (gentles supplied his hook in the more 
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early winter montlis). He was a most excellent roach 
fisher, and his preference of this paste arose from a full ex- 
perience of its superiority over all others of the kind." 
" In the roach streams of the Thames," says Blain, " and 
some other rivers, new bread paste is occasionally pre- 
ferred ; but the readiness with which this of the stale bread 
is applied to the smallest roach hook, as No 10, 11, or 12, 
and the bttle tendency it has, from being less tenacious 
and solid, to resist tne entrance of the hook into the 
roach's mouth, makes it certainly the most preferable 
paste for these fish ; and it is seldom they refuse it at any 
season." 

In the application of paste to the hook, experience 
and dexterity are both required. It should be rolled 
into an oval form, and forced on the hook by pressing 
it into the hollow of the bend, so as completely to cover 
the whole of it, allowing the extreme point and the upper 
part of the shank only to appear, which latter should seem 
to spring from the centre of the mass. A little practice 
will itself teach the process, perhaps better than written 
instructions; which, however, are useful, as they first 
awaken the miad to the conviction of the necessity of 
being particular in these matters, and they also lessen the 
incipient difficulties of the practice. One caution we think 
necessary in regard to such pastes as are little adhesive, 
that in pressing them on the hook they be rather flattened 
than round, as giving a better hold of the wire. 

Paste hooks should be whipped with white or scarlet 
silk, and afterwards varnished, that the contrast between 
the white paste and black whipping may not be too ap- 
parent. If the bend of the hoot be whipped with a few 
turns of white sewing cotton it will be found to prevent 
the stale bread paste from so readily separating from the 
hook, which is very apt to occur in fine roach fishing. 

We can recommend a paste made of one-fourth gluten, 
already described, and three-fourths stale bread, as being 
both palatable to the fish, and adhering well to the hook. 

Boiled mrbeat is a favourite bait with many anglers on 
the Trent and elsewhere. Take some fine white wheat, 
soak it in water for a night, and then rub it violently in a 
rough canvas bag, until the husk or bran is removed ; then 
add some milk, or milk and water, and put it in a cacA. 
oven, or near a slow fire, ao aa \a a\«^ ^^t'^ %<itiTis5^ . ^^^5:\iss^ 
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done enough it is allowed to cool, and will form a toler- 
ably firm cake. The grains, which are easily separated, 
are about the size of a large gentle, one forming a bait on 
a small hook. Some prepare this bait without removing 
the husk, but it is better as above. 

Pearl Barley. — ^With this we have also taken many 
roach in ponds and still waters. 

Take the barley and simmer it gently (don't boil it), then 
when it is about three parts the size required, strain the 
water well away, and add fresh warm water to take off 
the gluten ; pour off the second water, and then, thirdly, 
fill up with cold ; let it simmer slowly for an hour, or hour 
and a half, which will make the barley as white as ivory. 
There is a core inside each grain, into which the barb of 
the hook should enter. Use a No. 15 hook, which a grain 
of barley will just cover. This bait is very successful, and 
is much used m. the autumn and winter months for roach. 
It has, moreover, the recommendation of cleanliness, and 
being ever at hand and readily prepared. A little salt 
should be mixed with it, if required to be kept for any 
length of time. 

Mr. Francis Francis, in the Fisld, commenting on the 
above says : " Pearl barley stands in the place of paste 
when you can no longer obtain gentles, towai^s the winter, 
and is held in almost equal estimation with paste by the 
fish, having this advantage over paste, that you do not 
strike the bait off at every stroke or so, and it cannot well 
be sucked off," 

Chrub of Cockcbaltor. — " I shall nezt," says Walton, 
" teU you a winter halt for a roach, a dace, or chub ; and 
it is cnoicely good. About AllhaUowtide — and so till frost 
comes — when you see men ploughing up heath ground, or 
sandy ground, or greenswards, then foUow the plough, and 
you shall find a white worm as big as two maggots, and it 
hath a red head. You may observe in what ground most 
are, for there the crows will be most watchful, and follow 
the plough very close. It is all soft, and full of whitish 
guts. A worm that is in Norfolk and some other counties, 
called a grub, and is bred of the spawn or eggs of a beetle, 
which she leaves in holes that she digs in the ground, 
under cow or horse-dung, and there rests all winter, and 
in March and April comes to be first a red and then a 
bJack beetle. Gather a thousand or two of these, and put 
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them, with a peck or two of their own earth, into some 
tub or firkin, and cover and keep them so warm that the 
frost, or cold air, or winds kill them not. These you may 
keep all winter, and kill fish with them at any time : and 
if you put some of them into a little earth and honey, a 
day before you use them, you will find them an excellent 
bait for bream, carp, or indeed for almost any fish." 

Periwinkles. — These form a little known, but excellent 
bait for large roach, particularly in tidal waters. They 
are nsed wiui a single swan shot resting on the bottom, 
on a hook abont No. 6 or 7. 

Mussels. — Large quantities of roach have been taken 
in ponds by the use of small portions of the fresh-water 
mnssel. We have never tried the ordinary mussel, but 
have little doubt it would succeed where other baits of 
similar character are found to answer. 

Slirimps. — Eoach will, in some waters, take greedily a 
piece of shrimp, either raw or boiled, but there is so much 
uncertainty about this and other (may we call them) fancy 
baits, that we can only recommend the angler to try the 
effect of them, as agamst paste or gentles, whenever he 
may have the opportunity, as many of our best baits have 
been discovered accidentally. 

lobworms. — This bait is used with ^reat success in 
the Trent and some other rivers during flie summer and 
autumn, but is of no use at those seasons either in the 
Thames or Lea. No one would think of using it in these 
rivers, although excellent in the first named. When 
angling for barbel with worm, a few good roach are occa- 
sionally taken, but it is quite a chance. Mr. Bailey has 
devoted much attention to this matter, and attributes it 
to the Thames and Lea having a lower summer tempera- 
ture than the Trent. He says : " The roach will take the 
worm in these rivers, from November to April ; after that 
time I should recommend the angler to use other baits, 
such as gentles or paste. At tbe time Thames anglers 
begin to use the latter baits, we should commence fishing 
with the worm in the Trent. The reason is, our river in 
the summer months is comparatively speaking warm, 
while the Thames during those months is cnilly and cold." 

Although the following method may be more adapted 
to trout and perch, we have known instances ixL'^VM:iv\ki& 
water being coloured, many Aax^*^ TO«rf3si\i3N^^>i««^'^ft'SQafe^- 
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" In tlirowing tlie line with the worm, take care not to 
splash the water, but let the bait fall gently on the sur- 
face, and sink slowly in the water to the required depth. 
After sinking, the rod and line should be very slowly 
moved in a direction against the stream, or in some other 
way, to give motion to the bait, which the fish perceiving 
to glide through the water, will hasten to seize upon. 

" Occasionafiy the angler wiR feel a nibble, but he must 
not be in a hurry to strike, that is, to draw the fish from 
the water. Perhaps it is no more than a nibble, and it is 
well to allow the fish time to get the hook in his mouth. 
If drawn too quickly, you may actually pull away the 
hook after it is half gtdped. Experience and dexterity are 
required in this tickSsh part of the craft. As a general 
rule, do not strike till the line has been distinctly tugged, 
then strike by a slow side motion at first, then a more quick 
jerk, so as to cause the hook to catch in the jaws of the 
fish. Supposing the fish to be hooked, do not draw it 
violently out of the water as if in a transport of delight, 
"but wind up part of your loose line if necessary, and hold- 
ing ^P your rod, retire en*adually backwards, by which the 
fish may be landed on the shore. A good fisher does not 
hij aside his rod to take a fish from the hook, unless it be 
of great size, requiring two hands ; if small, hold the rod 
in the right hand, while you catch the fish with the left ; 
unhook it carefully, place it in the basket, put on a new 
bait, and once more proceed to your sport." — Chambers. 

aed y^omkBm — Beach will frequently take red worms, 
the tail more particularly, when they will not touch paste 
or gentles. A most successful roach fisher of our ac- 
quamtance — ^Mr. Johnson, of Egham — never fished for 
roach with any other bait. 

OenUo».— The gentle is, next to paste, the most uni- 
versal of all baits for roach. It is indeed considered by 
many the very best during the more genial seasons of the 
year. 

Some of our best roach anglers maintain that a single 
gentle on a small hook is better than two or three on a 
larger hook. 

As we prefer the older writers upon those subjects di- 
lated upon, we quote Walton's instructions for the keep- 
ing ot gentles. " And after this manner you may also 
J^eep gentles aU winter, wUdi awk %i ^^^^ \i^\, \jjxfci, ^\m1 
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mnclL the better for being lively and tongb. Or, you may 
breed and keep gentles tnns : Take a piece of beasts liver, 
and, with a cross stick, bang it in some comer over a pot 
or barrel half full of dry clay, and as the gentles grow big 
tbey will fall into the barrel" 

Salter directs : " After gentles are of a full size, put tbem 
in a vessel with some house-sand. Some use bran, but 
from its heating quality, the gentles sooner turn, as 
anglers term it — that is, become dirysalids, in which state 
they are of little or no use." 

M. M. says : ** Fish gentles are double the size of those 
from other sources. A supply should always be provided 
in the autumn, for winter use. The best plan to pursue 
is to obtain a quantity of roach, or other coarse fish, as 
late in the year as is possible ; let them be well fiy-blown. 
They should then be buried in a good-sized tub of moist 
sand or earth, and if placed in a cool cellar will remain in 
perfection up till February or March. It is even possible 
to renovate the stock in the winter, by placing a few of 
the chrysaUds in a warm Htchen, under a bell-glass in 
sand, and supplying them with a piece of meat or fish as 
soon as they turn to flies." 

Clirysalto (a gentle that has been kept in bran until it 
has turned red). — " It is strongly recommended for roach, 
especially in the early part of the season ; is called by the 
French * Vepine-vinette,* and is highly prized by them. 
We have tried it frequently, and certainly must admit it 
to be a successful bait ; but it is an extremely difficult job 
to keep it on the hook, and after all it is not comparsible 
to the yellow cow-dung fly." — Blakey, 

Henry Wild, the fisherman at Nottingham, recommends 
a chrysalis threaded on the shank of the hook, and then a 
white live gentle on the point. " I can assure you," he 
writes, " it is a killing mode." 

Tripe. — When gentles were scarce, we have known this 
bait xised with good effect. 

Pork Skin. — ^This is a favourite bait at sea, and has in 
some cases proved very successful with roach, but it re- 
quires a more extended triaL We have a good opinion 
of it. 

Ox-palatOi — On one occasion, being short of gentles, we 
cut off some of the papillae from an ox-palate, and kiU&<^5^ 
large quantity of fish with. tYii^TCL. 'YWj ^jas^^x ^^g^sssjas^?^ 
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to tip flies with, and we intend to experiment fartHer in 
this direction. 

Caddis Salt. — These insects — ^more particularly in May, 
June, and July, when they are preparing to quit their 
cases and assume the fly shape — are excellent oaits, not 
only for roach, but chub and dace. The angler should on 
no account neglect them when attainable at this time of 
year, as they form then, especially, the natural food of the 
fish, and are taken in preference to all other baits. They 
are easily procurable by the aid of an osier twig, in the top 
of which a slit should be made, and thus one at a time 
these cads may be picked out from the shallows, or a boy 
for a trifle will off with his shoes and stockings, and pro- 
cure the angler enough for his day's pursuits. 

"Wasp Oral).— When fishing in the Trent we have used 
this bait, which most fish have a passion for. Unfortu- 
nately it is very tender, and to remedy this defect it is 
sometimes boiled in milk, sometimes slightly baked, but 
any treatment of this sort, although it undoubtedly 
toughens the bait, at the same time takes away its most 
attractive properties. They are taken from the cakes of 
paper comb found in wasps* nests, and in most country 
places may be purchased for a few pence fi:om the boys 
who amuse themselves by taking the nests. 

Tbe Meal "Worm, found in flour-tubs, the chinks and 
crannies of mills, is another most acceptable bait, being 
rarely refused by the largest roach. Meal worms are easily 
preserved throughout the year, and their keep, unlike 
those of the gentle, causes an enormous increase in their 
numbers by propagation. Two or three dozen should be 
first procured from the mill, or they may be purchased at 
the bird-fanciers, by whom they are kept and sold for the 
rearing of nightingales. These meal-worms should be 
placed in a large earthenware jar, three parts full of oat- 
meal, with a few pieces of fiaunel or soft sacking, and a 
piece of gauze tied over the mouth, to admit of air and 
prevent tneir escape. In this they will breed, successively 
changing into maggot, chrysalis, and then into moth, when 
they pair like other moths, lay a great number of eggs in 
the flannel, and then die. The eggs then become maggots, 
and thus continue the circle of reproduction, increasing 
some hundred fold in a single year. Their food should 
be occasionally refreshed with a Yvaudiv)! ot %o of m.QaI^ 
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and their numbers thinned ont into other jars. You 
can never have too many of them, for there are few of our 
little enjoyments so satisfactory as that which arises from 
the pleasure of making a present of a box or so of choice 
bait to a brother angler. 

"Willow Magrffot. — Mr. Owen, of the Great Western 
Railway Company, informed us that the very best place 
to find roach in the autumn was in the quiet pools, upon 
the surface of which the fallen willow leaves were floating, 
and that under these he invariably caught his finest roacn 
and chub. Mr. Wicks likewise makes mention of this fact, 
and very properly ascribes the presence of the fish to the 
attractions caused by the white grubs, which fall from 
the blisters or galls of these leaves while they are rotting. 
In this case the angler should pick out some of these white 
maggots from the leaves remaining on the tree, or lying 
on the banks, and his success is next to a certaintv, as 
this is a favourite food of the fish at this period of the 
year. Nothing can be more important than the lessons 
these experiences teach us. The first consideration of the 
angler should be to ascertain what is the food of the day. 
Without this knowledge his takes may be either nil or 
scanty — ^with it, fall and ample. No more idle prejudice 
exists than that which obtains amongst many anglers, to 
the effect that because a bait is scarce it wiU be preferred 
by the fish. The very contrary to this is the fact, and it 
maybe often noticed, that while the fish will break up and 
greedily devour the ground bait, they will not touch worm 
or gentle. Then why persevere, and lose time with worm 
and gentle, when the fish tell you so plainly that the 
bread and bran are their chosen viands for the day, and 
therefore paste is the appropriate bait. 

Fresli-water Sluimp. — -in paper-mill streams, where 
the esparto grass is used, and its fertilizing washings enter 
the waters — the roach having been of late years particu- 
larly nice in their feeding — we directed Josiah Heath, the 
keeper of the Wraysbury water, and the watchers of other 
streams similarly situated, to make the most careful ex- 
amination of tne contents of the stomachs of the fish, 
and their conclusions, without any knowledge of each 
other's operations, are singularly alike. 

Josiah Heath writes : " I think, sir, I have at leTL^^^Ja^ 
discovered the cause you lia^^ \i^«ii wi \Q^%\sLS^^"?flt^a^^% 
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why the roach have not fed on gentles, or any of the baits 
commonly nsed for them. Have you at any time noticed 
what is called the fresh- water shrimp ? They swarm on 
the bottom of this, and all the streams near here, and 
move with a kind of snatching motion, and are of a slate- 
colour. The roach feed greedily on them, as do dace, chub, 
and eels. The other day I picked up a large roach, half 
killed by a pike, and I made what a surgeon would call a 
post-mortem examination of it. In this I found forty- 
three of these shrimps, and several others partly digested. 
I took yesterday, as near as I can judge, a quarter of a 
pint out of a large eel. Do you thmk these shrimps will 
do to bait with ? I certainly believe, sir, if they could be 
imitated artificially, they would do well to whip for dace." 
These shrimps have been tried with great success. They 
are readily caught in dozens with a small gauze landing- 
net. 

SillL-weed, or Flannel-weed. — " This is confema rivu' 
laria, or crow silk."— FieZ^i, Yol. lY. p. 127. The food 
upon which roach, more particularly, get so fat in streams 
contaminated with sewage, while resisting every offer of 
the angler, however tempting, has long been a problem, 
which the more scientific ichthyologists have deemed 
worth the trouble of solution ; nor have they been idle in 
their attempts to set the matter at rest, for we have seen 
many observations ^ojpon this head, some of which are 
most suggestive. They are all, however, more or less 
wide of the mark, as later facts do not bear out the con- 
clusions arrived at. The following will therefore be ac- 
cepted with the same degree of caution, although I may 
say that its results are those of no less than 210 roach 
opened, and examined immediately they had been taken 
out of the several waters impregnated with sewage ; they 
were almost aU full to repletion of weed, and the seveiul 
infusoria and animalculae bred by, and only by, sewage. 

Several angling friends having taken the hint to try the 
silk-weed (it is a good lure for mullet in rivers), which is 
found adhering to stones and old wooden piles, have iFrom 
time to time written to inform us of theiF success with 
this aquatic product as a bait, more particularly for 
roach. One of these gentlemen at Exeter says he has 
found it beat all other baits, with the exception of the 
email fresh-water shrimp, or " skipjack " which you have 
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mentioned as an attractive tit-bit. The weed is, however, 
all-powerful at times with roach, the shrimp with perch, 
chub, and grayling." Another angler at Rickmansworth 
says, " I am much indebted for tms dodge — the weed, — 
I am taking much the heaviest baskets of any about here 
out of the Oolne. I have no diflSculty in getting abun- 
dance of it. I have but to use the two thickest joints of 
my rod, and fish it np from many places. I shake it 
about in the water a good deal first to wash it, and it is 
surprising how green and attractive this fish salad looks, 
affcer being cleansed of the foul messes that accumulate 
about this neighbourhood. My method of nsing it is to 
take a slip of the fibre, as I might take that of floss silk, 
and wrap it in, on and over the hook and its shank, nntil 
point and all are covered, in the shape of an inverted pear. 
The larger (comparatively) the bait the bigger the fish." 
Mr. 0. S. Norcott writes from the Norfolk rivers : " I have 
tried the weed you mention, bnt do not find that it pos- 
sesses more attractions than do gentles. It is taken by 
roach at abont the same rate of choice. If I might hazard 
a suggestion, the weed may be found more taking in 
swift streams than in quiet, or slow-moving waters. The 
fish, I opine, when on the hunt after this weed, have some 
little difficulty to detach it from its natural seat ; and if 
they see a piece which has apparently escaped, and is 
floating off, they are the more eager to avail themselves 
of what will cost them no Httle trouble." Mr. W. J. 
Woods writes : " I fished on July 26th at Egham, on the 
Thames, in the deepest part of the weir pool, but as mnch 
as possible on the Middlesex side, and out of the boiling 
water ; with a very heavy Thames float, the shots of which 
went down straight, and at once ; and I took a smartish 
lot of handsome roach with this weed, put upon the hook 
in the manner yon were good enongh to tell me. Seven 
of these roach were fully a pound, and four of them more 
than one pound and a half, and thirteen over half a pound 
each. The catch was seen by the people residing close by, 
and more than a dozen anglers and others. The fisher- 
men say they don't believe it, although one of them 
handled my fish ! He said they were taken with paste 
ledgering. This weed notion, if it is not a mere fluke, is 
certainly an out-and-out way of taking roach at tiiaesL\ 
but is it not, like everytlaiiift€i\»^,TxiL'c«t\akEk!^ "V\iS^^as^ 
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mates we cannot have too many sorts of baits, and yon 
have given us a good one in this." 

Parasites. — Henry Crystall, while fishing for roach, 
accidentally impaled one of those leech-like parasites 
which attach themselves to the skin of the pike, and fish- 
ing with this, which he found both tongh and durable, hs 
killed three roach of an average size, before the bait was 
exhausted. This fact would seem to corroborate the 
statement that roach have been seen to remove these 
pests from other fish. A paste made of the flesh of the 
salt-water shrimp, boiled without salt, and pounded in a 
mortar to a tough consistence, is used by a friend of mine 
in the Dorset rivers, as far as the tides atfect those streams, 
but above the tidal influence this paste appears to lose its 
virtue. Pieces of boiled shrimps of the size of a pea are 
employed in the Norfolk rivers with success. 

Flies. — ^As the season advances, roach that would only 
look in the early spring at gentles or the small red-worm, 
become less fastidious, and approach nearer the surface 
until July and August, when they rush boldly at a fly, 
and afford some lively sport. " In August," says Blakey, 
" if the hooks on which are rigged ttie artificial house- 
fly, be tipped with live gentles, the roach will dash at 
them like mad." 

"In the months of June and July," says the same 
author, "we have seen some very large roach caught in 
the waters of the Pas-de- Calais, with the common yellow 
fly, which is to be found in abundance on fresh dropped 
cow-dung. These are easily caught, and may be conve- 
niently carried in a small dry phial-bottle. For this 
sport the angler used a beautiful light cane rod, twenty- 
two feet in length, with running tackle of the finest de- 
scription. He allowed about two yards of the gut bottom 
to hang from the end of this rod ; and on a very small 
hook, say No. 12, he put one of these yellow flies ; then 
carefully concealing himself, so as to see without being 
seen, a trick wonderfully facilitated by the length of his 
rod, — ^he dibbled the bait lightly on the surface of the 
water. It was curious to see the large roach, from a 
pound and a half to two pounds in weight, come up out 
of the deep, and cautiously sail round the fly, as if sensi- 
ble that danger was lurking near. The temptation gene- 
rallj- proved irresistible-, aiid a aT^\aa\i lciL<& \3^t q£ a dog 
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thrown into the water announced that my friend had en- 
trapped his wary victim." 

Tbe Grassbopper. — " In the antmnn he practises this 
plan most successfully with a grasshopper, never failing 
to pull out some dozens of large fish in the course of the 
season. In short, if he ever saw amongst the weeds, or 
in the open water, any signs of the presence of a large 
roach, he felt sure of getting him by tms all but infallible 
method." — Blahey. 

81ae-bottle« — We must not omit this fly, which may 
be easily obtained in large quantities from the common 
gentle, by putting the latter in a box or jar, with plenty 
of room and air, and covered with cloth or musliu. It is 
an excellent bait either at the surface or under water. It 
should be hooked between the wings, on a very small 
hook, about No. 12. 

Artificial Ply- — " It was in October, at Wye, near Ash- 
ford, we observed on the shallows below the hole where 
we were fishing, several fish rise, and as we never make a 
fishing expedition without our dace rod and fly-book, we 
determined to see what the fly would do. We knelt down 
on the grass about ten feet from the bank, knowing the 
shyness of the roach, and for an hour and a half had as 
pretty sport as a reasonable man could wish, landing 
twenty-three roach, all, with the exception of one, above 
the Thames limit of eight inches. We fished with the 
black gnat as stretcher, and red ant as bob, both tipped 
with wash leather, but all the fish were taken with the 
red ant. The time twelve to half-past one ; wind south- 
east ; sky rather cloudy, with a bright sun at intervals. 
We never fished before for roach with the fiy." 

To this the editor of the Field, in a note, says, " As a 
rule, roach do not rise well to the fly, their food being 
chiefly at the bottom ; but sometimes they do take the fly, 
and many are caught at times, even on the Thames, by 
the fly-fisher for dace. Our correspondent's experience, 
however, curiously confirms our own, for the only time 
when we ever remember to have seen the roach rising 
greedily at the fly, was once when the surface of the 
water was thickly beset with the ant-fly, at Hampton, 
and on that afternoon the roach were feeding voraciously 
on it. Whether they have any special taata ^cst. ^'cst:^siNs^ 
acid or no would be a specTalatiN^ mcvjaix^ \ \s^ '"^ ^^^ "^^ 
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the old tales told by former writers of the power of 
essences may not be altogether fabnlons." 

Boach are taken in large quantities by whipping with 
the fly while on the shallows, to which they resort to 
scour themselves afber spawning. In this way, a writer 
remarks, " I have seen four fish on the line at once, a fish 
at each hook, as they rise with great avidity, but there is 
little play in them at this time, and they are drawn to 
bank as often on their backs as on their stomachs." 

They should not be taken or fished for at this time, as 
they afford little sport and are quite worthless as food, 
we merely mention this to show tliat at times roach will 
take a fly greedily. 

xratural Ant Fly. — Walton tells us to "Take the 
blackish ant fly out of the mole-hill or ant-hill, in which 
place you shall find them in the month of June ; or, if 
that be too early in the year, then doubtless you may find 
them in July, August, and most of September. Gather 
them alive, with both their wings, and then put them into 
a glass that will hold a quart or pottle ; but first put into 
the glass a handful, or more, of the moist earth out of 
which you gather them, and as much of the roots of the 
grass of the said hillock ; and then put in the flies gentlj, 
that they lose not their wings, lay a clod of earth over it, 
and then so many as are put into the glass without 
bruising will Hve there a month or more, and be always in 
readiness for you to fish with. But if you would have 
them keep longer, then get any great earthen pot, or 
barrel of tnree or four gallons, which is better ; then wash 
your barrel with water and honey, and having put into it 
a quantity of earth and grass roots, then put in your 
flies, and cover it, and they will live a quarter of a year. 
These in any stream and clear water are a deadly bait for 
roach or dace, or for a chub : and your rule is to fish not 
less than a handful from the bottom." 

Balttngr* — At the risk of repetition we will make a few 
remarks on the subject of baiting. 

lobworm. — A small one should be selected, bright, 
clear, and lively, with a flat tail ; after selection it should 
be rolled in dry sand or dust, which absorbs the slime, 
and renders it easy to hold, and then the point of a No. 
5 hook passed through from the head to within a quarter 
of an inch of the tail* Sometomea the tail only is used. 
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Sed IVorms are baited in tbe same maimer on a hook 
about No. 8 or 9. 

Paste. — There is a great difference of opinion as to the 
proper size of paste baits, but much must always depend 
on the size of the fish and the nature of the water. On 
the Thames it would be folly to use a piece larger than a 
pea, whereas in the Norfolk rivers a piece equal to four or 
^ve times that size would not be too much. The hook, a 
short shank one, 9 to 11, ought to be well covered ; but if 
a large bait be used it is better to employ a small triangle, 
which holds the paste better, and is much more certain in 
its operation. 

Gentles. — Here again doctors differ, and there are se- 
veral methods of nsing this valuable bait. Anglers are 
recommended to employ them well scoured ; now all onr 
experience goes to prove that the newer and more offen- 
sive they are — ^to our olfactories — the more fish prize 
them. Therefore we say advisedly, always use unscoured 
gentles for choice. Many use a No. 8 or 9 hook, on which 
they thread three or four gentles, pntting the point of 
the hook in about a qnarter of an inch from the thick 
end, and bringing it out there, except the last, with which 
the point is covered. When roach are large and ravenons, 
this plan will take them very well, but if shy they only 
nibble the extremities of the gentles, without touching 
the hook. Another plan is to thread one gentle, so as to 
make it cover the shank of the hook, and then fix another 
on the point, the hook being 10 or 11. One good and 
successful fisherman we know squeezes the gentle on the 
shank so as only to leave the skin. Our favourite plan 
is to use only one gentle of the largest size ; through the 
thick end of this, jnst under the skin, we pass a very 
sharp hook, about No. 13 or 14, with a short shank. The 
hook being so small is not noticed ; the bait is almost un- 
injured, and nothing impedes the passage of the hook into 
the tough skin of the roach. 

IVasp-ffnib. — This bait is extremely tender, and we 
know of no better plan of nsing it than the last men- 
tioned, with a hook about No. 12. 

Fresb-water Slirimp, if alive, shonld be hooked 

through the tail, the point coming out at the upper 

side. 
Tripe and Pork-ftklA diOTx\<i\^c^>^L\x^'Ccb£L ^^^sc^^ 
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these and the chrysalis, caddis-worm, and meal-worm, 
may be all nsed as the single gentle. 

xrataral Flies may be hooked transversely throngh 
the shoulders, or by entering tlie point between the wings 
and bringing it ont throngh the back ; in either method 
a small hook, made of fine wire, should be employed. 

An anonymous writer says, " Don't pierce the gentle 
at all, but insert the hook as finely as possible in a por- 
tion, and at the edge, of the blunt and tough end of the 
gentle ; this done, put on another in the same way, until 
you have three, four, five, six, or even more, according to 
the size of the hook. The hook thus baited has somewhat 
the appearance of a ring with a few short keys upon it, 
and the effect will be that the gentles, instead of being 
killed and mangled, enter the water full of life, and move 
about like the snakes upon the head of Medusa." 
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CHAPTEE YI. 

FISHING IN THE LEA. 

BOD — ^FLOATS — METHOD OP PISHING — GROUND BAIT — OLD COBBETT 
— COLONEL WILLIAMSON'S GBOUND BAIT— STRIKING — PLAYING — 
LANDING NET — P08TXJBB OP ANGLER — ^FISHING IN THE TRENT — 
PISHING IN THE TARE — POND PISHING — TIDAL WATERS — 
PRESHES. 

The Sod. — " The rod for the purpose of Lea roach fish- 
ing should be made expressly, and kept exclusively for 
this sport. The material should be cane, or very Ught 
bamboo, it should not be more than fourteen feet long, 
the whole not weighing many ounces. It should be when 
in use as but one piece, and so constructed that it shall be 
very stiff, and yet very pliable. The superiority of such 
a rod will be seen in many respects. First, it will be 
very light in the hand, and with it you will be able to 
strike your fish with the greatest quickness and precision. 
Secondly, when you strike, it will not break your hair line, 
as a heavy one would be likely to do ; and thirdly, when 
you have hooked your fish, it will so give to its pulling 
that your line will not break, though it should be a roach 
of the greatest weight they run." — The Rev. Jas, Martin, 
in his time the king of river Lea anglers. 

Kea Fisbingr* — The following instructions from " Mar- 
tin's Angler's Guide," (1864), in reference to Lea roach 
fishing, are so good, and agree so thoroughly with our 
own notions and experience, tbat we cannot do better than 
transcribe them. 

" Suppose that you have the proper tackle, and have 
made the ground bait, you go to the place where you in- 
tend to fish. Don't stand over and look into it, to see if 
you can perceive any fish, neither let any other person do 
so, if you can help it; for very o£texi,Vs[ ^^\ia:i.%Sia»s!»\ss^- 
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pradentlj — especiaDr if the bank be bigli and the water 
clear — jou will diire all the roach out of the swim, and it 
maj be a considerable time before joa entice them back 
a^ain. HaTin^^ pitched upon toot place, go to it caa- 
tiooslj and qaietlj, and immediately take toot seat, and 
if the ground be dunp take care to hare a piece of cork 
or board to sit on. Being seated, put jour rod together, 
beginning with the top joints ; then loop on your line, 
hook on jour plummet, and try the depth, and be sure 
you do it as gently as possible. Your hue must be just 
so long as to allow about fifteen inches between the rod 
and the float. If, therefore, you find it too long, joa 
must shorten it, if too short, lengthen it, and in no caae 
fish with it in anr other form and think it wiU do, be- 
cause it will not. Having your line the precise length, 
and your float in the exact place, keep Tour plummet on, 
and let your line soak in the water, while you make your 
bait as before directed ; this is a good plan, because a hair 
line unsoaked is rerj tender. Your bait being well made, 
take off jour plummet, bait jour hook, and cast in, taking 
particular notice which waj jour float rides in the water, 
and then throw in jour ground bait according to your 
best judgment. Some will throw a lot of ground bait in 
first, and then, when thej begin to fish, find that they 
cannot keep the float for a second in the place where it is. 
Let an jour movements be gentle, neat, and derer ; bear- 
ing in mind that making no disturbance in or about the 
water, and the use of Terj fine tackle, are most essentiaL 
In fiict, neatness is everything in fishing, especially far 
roach. The bait employed must be a gentle, and the 
tackle afanoet of an imperceptible nature, and then joA 
wiU catch them, but not under other circumstances. A 
clumsy angler, with a heavy rod, a coarse line and hook, 
a large float, a good parcel of large shots, and a bait 
nearly as laroe as the top of your finger, will drive aU the 
roach away mm him, just as a large dog drives a flock of 
sheep, notwithstanding the very great desire he may ha^e 
to catch some of them. If the fish are on the feed, and 
your tackle is rightly adjusted, you will have a bite Tery 
soon after you begin to fish. Strike the moment you see 
the float affected, letting the movement be made with the 
hand only, from the wrut, not from the arm, and turning 
the point of jour rod upfwixdft. Doiit wait until yon 
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think the fish has swallowed the bait, because as soon as 
he finds it is attached to something he will blow it out of 
his mouth, unless he be very hungry, which is not often 
the case; and remembering that your float cannot be 
affected by him unless he has your bait between his lips. 
Do not forget, also, that the largest fish generally bite in 
the most cautious manner. As soon as you have hooked 
a fish, little or big, keep a tight line on him, your rod 
being raised directly over him. If he be large and pull 
well, don't be afraid of him, for if you keep your rod over 
him he must pull tremendously to break you, though 
your tackle be of such a delicate order. Your hair, when 
well soaked, is elastic, and your rod is very pliable, and if 
your judgment be good all his endeavours to get away 
will be unavailing. The grand thing, especially in a 
young angler, is not to be in too great a hurry. Hun- 
dreds of good fish have been lost for want of a little time 
and patience. Keep your rod over him until he is quite 
still, and if you do not use a landing net, Hfb him out of 
the water as gently as you possibly can, with the rod in 
your right hand, letting him hang his whole weight. 
Then very cautiously swing him to your left hand, and 
as cautiously get him within your grasp, and hold him so 
fast that he shall not stir, while you take the hook out of 
his mouth. All this care is really necessary, for if you 
pull out quickly a fish of only four or five ounces, and let 
nim flounder about in your lap, or on the ground, it is ten 
to one that your hair gets broken long before you get the 
hook out. We have seen it done many many times. If 
your fish is above four or five ounces, it is always best to 
use your landing net. Never at any time attempt to lay 
hold of a fish when it is in the water, neither suffer any- 
other person to do so for you ; for in that case you wiU 
be pretty sure to lose your nsh, and have your line broken 
into the bargain. 

" Always keep your seat while you are killing and land- 
ing your fish, unless it be upon any critical occasion, for 
rising up suddenly, and moving about, your swim, if the 
water be clear, will drive all the fish clean out of it, and 
you may have to wait no little time before they come back 
agam. 

One of our reminiscences of the Lea somewhat differs 
from the above injunctions of aclo^^ ^/^'^'s^st^Xa wv<^ "sRa^ 
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not that we in any way advocate other than the keeping to 
one place, provided the roach continue on the feed, nor do 
we agree with the old veteran that the swim was disturbed 
at each capture, provided he did nothing contrary to the 
injunctions but now so ably set forth. The best ground 
bait, when roach fishing in the Lea, is bread and bran. 
Take about a pound of bread of any kind, and soak it in 
water until it is quite soft, then put it into a bag and 
squeeze all the water from it, after which mix in the bag 
with it about a quart of bran, and work it together till it 
becomes a stiff paste. This you may do at home ifyou 
please, and take it all ready with you to the water. When 
baiting the ground with it throw a piece in now and then 
about the size of a walnut. If the water be deep, press 
each piece into the form of a cup, and put into it a small 
stone, closing it up, so that it may sink quickly into the 
place where you wish it to fall ; always bearing in mind 
that ground bait, falling into an improper place, is very 
detrimental to your sport, seeing that it coaxes the fish 
away from you. Many anglers are not half particular 
enough in tms respect. Your baited hook should always 
be exactly in the place where the ground bait is. If the 
water is still and shallow, the smaller your pieces are the 
better. If the fish are feeding well do not throw in any 
bait, but, as you would do in more important circum- 
stances, "leave well alone." We have sometimes found 
that in still waters, a little bread chewed very fine and 
thrown in, is a very enticing ground bait. 

Old Corbett, a Peninsular veteran, used to bring heavy 

baskets of roach from the Lea, and finding him upon one 

occasion at Ware, in Hertfordshire, we watched hiTn 

closely from a respectful distance. He was seated upon 

a cane box, made by himself, to hold his tackle in the one 

half, and his fish were dropped through a sht in the other, 

without his having to quit his seat. This box he moved 

from swim to swim. " Why," we inquired, ** do you 

shift your swimP You have just taken a good sized 

roach at the last, and yet you leave it." " Yes, your 

honour, I have five pitches here within thirty yards, and 

I always make it a rule to move to another swim after 

taking a fish." As this was somewhat new to us we asked 

hia reason. " Why you see, your honour, I have ground 

baited eskch of these five Bwims, and I have found by ex- 
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perience that the noise and fhssle made in landing a fish 
at one place, drives the lot off, and they go to the others, 
where, if I throw a little fresh ground bait in, I get them 
about me again." Upon this the veteran cast in a lump 
of ground bait, not Digger than a hazel nut, and had 
scarcely got his hook down, when he struck and shortly 
landed another plumper. There was something, we 
thought, odd about this ground bait ; we therefore picked 
up a small piece he had let fall, and asked him bluntly 
wnat it was composed of; he frankly told us it was no- 
thing but oatmeal — that pollard would do — browned over 
the fire in a frying-pan, and then mixed into a paste with 
treacle or molasses. He had learned this from his colonel 
(Williamson), a very expert and successful roach fisher, 
and he found it the most attractive ground bait he had 
ever used. " Lord bless you," said he, after accepting an 
ounce of birdseye, "I could tell you lots o' them dodges I 
learned from Colonel Williamson. I used to go a fishing 
with him wherever we were quartered." And he did, cer- 
tainly, tell us one or two somewhat marvellous things, 
whicn we must test before we retail them ; but as they in 
no way concern our especial subject they can easily be 
dispensed with here. 

Salter says, " By some writers the roach is considered 
a silly fish, and easily to be taken ; but it requires much 
skill and practice, with a quick eye, fine tackle, and a 
steady hand, before any one can pretend to the character 
of a good roach angler. I will admit, that in ponds, 
where they are half starved, roach are easily taken, and 
that the small ones in rivers are frequently caught with 
almost any kind of tackle or baits ; but pond roach fish- 
ing affords httle sport to the true and generally informed 
angler, and little more does taking those small ones on 
the shallows in rivers; but the taking thirty pounds 
weight or more of roach, from «ix or eight ounces to a 
pound or upwards each fish, out of a stream from six to 
ten feet deep, with a very light rod, single hair line, and 
No. 10 or 11 hook, in a day's angling (which is frequently 
done by the London anglers), affords as much amusement 
to some as any other mode of fishing : indeed, I am ac- 
quainted with many anglers who seldom wet a line but 
for roach, preferring it to every other kind of ^^\>ceDL'^r 

Strikingr. — '* When you Bee t\ie\ea»'ak\» xsi-a^^xciKoJ^ <5Jl Sis^^ 
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float, either by its being pulled down, or thrown a little 
np, strike quickly but lightly (the motion coming from 
your wrist, not from the arm), for if the jerk is too vio- 
lent you will break the line, which need not be hazarded, 
as the least jerk hooks those tender-mouthed fish." — 
Tbid. 

Playingr* — " If you have hit or hooked a fish, raise the 
top of your rod, keeping him as much under the top as 
you can, and the butt downwards, nearly touching the 
ground, and by thus playing him under the point of your 
rod, he will soon be your own." — Tbid, 

Kandingr xret^ — " In this fine fishing, it is best to take 
with you a landing net, particularly if you fish off a high 
bank, or wharfing, or punt, or you will hazard breaking 
the line or hook in weighing the fish out." — Ibid, 

Posture of Angrier. — Nearly all authors tell us, " In 
angUng for roach a sitting posture is to be preferred, as, 
by that means, you are more out of their sight : always 
keep the top of your rod up over the float, and so high that 
none of the line above the float lies on or touches the 
water." It is herein the Nottingham style possesses, in 
bright waters, one of its many advantages over the Lea 
fashion; the rod is afar off, and does not continually 
serve to affright the fish with either its substance or its 
shadow. 

Sliottingr tbe Une. — Bailey says: "The method of 
angling for roach, as practised on the Thames and Lea, 
is quite the reverse of the Nottingham style, and the 
tackle used is altogether different, I mean when paste, 
gentles, or any other Hght bait is fished with. Some of 
the London roach fishers are very clever in this branch of 
the art. But during my rambles by both rivers I observed 
many of this class of anglers using tackle which I con- 
sidered not at all suitable for the delicate and pretty art 
of roach fishing. The angler who can apply the greatest 
amount of deception, and fish with the lightest tackle, is 
the most likely to meet with success, and I think the 

ginerality of my readers will agree with me on this point, 
owever, when I see a man fishing with a cork float, with 
perhaps a hundred small shots upon the gut bottom, as 
close together as they could be placed, and fishing a still 
water, not more than four feet deep, with weight enough 
to dsh a barbel swim, I think him. a century behind m 
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roacli fishing ; and that unless he uses lighter and finer 
tackle, he must expect often to return with an empty 
basket. Most of the London anglers use a great number 
of shot on their gut bottoms, and very close together. I 
know this would not suit me, or my style of fishing. Sup- 
pose you are fishing for roach in a gentle swim, with the 
gut bottom weighted as I have described, the shot being 

Eut close togetiier to within six or seven inches of the 
ook. You throw in your line, the bait is at once sent 
down to the bottom, and kept there. From your float to 
the hook your line is as straight as a stick, and your bait 
is so held down by the shot, that it cannot present any 
attraction to the fish. It cannot move about so as to 
imitate your ground bait swimming down the stream. 
Your bait has lost its freedom, and is not allowed to swim 
in that tempting form which would at once induce a fish 
to take it. I do not like the system of leaving the fish to 
find the bait, but, on the contrary, I prefer sending the 
bait to find the fish, which is, in my opinion, the only 
proper way of angling in a stream. The bottom shot on 
my tackle is at least ten inches from the hook ; the next 
one three inches above it. Between this and the one 
above I allow about two inches and a half, and so on to 
the top of a yard tackle, tapering the shot up the gut, so 
that thev shall be thickest at the top. It wiU. now be ob- 
served tnat part of your gut bottom nearest the hook is 
considerably the lightest, consequently, when the float is 
swimming down the stream, by putting a little pressure 
on the float, the under-current near the bottom acts on 
the light part of the tackle, and at once brings the bait 
first. Let it swim gently in this form, and if the fish 
wont bite, the bait wfll run against their noses." 

Fisbingr In the Tare. — The following extract from the 
Field of 14th November, 1863, gives a good account of one 
of the Norfolk rivers : — 

" Three days' roach fishing on the Yare (at Buckenham). 
— The following morning we rose at seven ; cloudy with a 
strong wind, rather too much of it, but from the right 
quarter. This was my first visit to this part of the 
country, and the first thing I missed was a boatman. 
The ferry-boy offered his services to move the boat, and 
whilst we were putting the rods together, b^ <iass^& 
alongside, and with a grave cou\i\ievi'aiaRfe, ^>Kasa»S^'^^>''^^ 
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yo want ony doomps, sar ?' My cockney simplicity asked 
a little fiirtlier explanation, not thinking the lad alluded 
to ground bait, of which we told him to mix a dozen large 
balls. Another important thing to be remembered is bait, 
not a gentle or brandling to be had here. Fortunately I 
had a scant supply in my basket from London, quite an 
after-thought, for it was the quality of the bait caused 
me to bring it, little thinking there was none at all at 
Buckenham. Well, at ten o'clock, we were fairly at work, 
about fifty yards from the ferry. The boat being side- 
ways, or on a line with the bank, the rod at the bow had 
the longest swim. The plumb showed a fair level bottom, 
with all twelve feet of water. In with some \ doomps,' and 
our day's sport began. The first swim was a roach each, 
and a rattlmg day's take we had. At two the boy fetched 
us to dinner, and in an hour or so we were back again, 
winding up at six for tea. We had a bushel basket each 
to keep our fish in, and a trifiing wager caused us to take 
stock on the lawn ; result — ^Mr. Dodge, 112 roach ; myself, 
136. Their weight we had no opportunity of ascertaining, 
but it must have been considerable; pound roach were 
nolT scarce, and half-pounders common; not a dace in 
either basket. One or two trifling drawbacks limited the 
day's sport, good as it was. Our lines were not heavy- 
enough for the swim. I wanted a much larger float, with 
twice the number of shot ; a third of the swim was gone 
before the line fairly settled. Another thing to be men- 
tioned is the fatigue of a day's fishing in such deep water ; 
we were fairly tired out with working something like 
15 feet of line all day. However, we had had a first-rate 
day's roach-fishing, and after tea we decided on trying to- 
morrow a shallower part of the river. 

"The following morning opened with bright sunshine and 
a cloudless sky ; wind still very high. We moored about a 
hundred yards towards Yarmouth, found a nice level swim 
of eight feet, threw in some ' doomps,' and began. The 
sun was a little too bright towards mid-day, and the sport 
hardly up to yesterday, but still enough to make many a 
Thames angler's mouth water. Our stock of gentles, too, 
was nearly exhausted. Mr. Dodge made up some paste, 
which exhausted his stock of patience ; not being 

woughlj manipulated, and without lint to toughen it, 
stride, of course, cleared tlae la.ook. We did not 
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count out to-day, and one basket held the fish — as fine a 
lot of roach as I ever saw. Some anglers from Norwich 
were working at our old pitch, but did yery indifferently. 
I fancy their tackle, from the little I saw of it, was hardly 
fine enough ; their hooks full large. For about an hour in 
the day, whilst the tide is nearly stationary, the fish sud- 
denly leave off feeding. It matters little which way the tide 
works, up or down they bite equally well. Friday dawned 
with every chance of another fine day. After breakfast 
we fixed our poles, ^ot into a capital level swim again, and 
began. The last of the gentles had vanished yesterday, 
but the brandlings were nice and lively, and not begun 
on. Poor Dodge, amateur like, had a horror of impaling 
worms, added to which the yellow matter exuding on the 
hook passing through, thoroughly disgusted his olfactory 
organ, so he worked up some more paste, grumbled, and 
caught roach as fast as ever. My brandlings brought 
another kind of sport — the bream came on; not large, 
seldom over a pound, or under half of one, but about six 
dozen of them were in my basket before dinner. Our 
third day's sport was, perhaps, as far as weight went, the 
best of the three : bream and roach bit every swim, bar 
the hour of tide turning, and dusk came on much sooner 
than we thought it due. Reluctantly we packed up and 
pulled back to the inn."— TF. H, F. 

Pond riflliingr- — The rod for pond fishing, unless there 
are carp, should be light cane, of such a length as the 
angler could comfortably use. A float formed of half a 
small porcupine quill, with one or two small shot not 
nearer than twelve or fifteen inches to the hook, the upper 
part of the line being formed of two horsehairs twisted, 
and the lower of one. Eunning tackle may be used or 
not, at the discretion of the angler. But unless carp inter- 
fere with the bait, pond roach are generally to be kiQed 
• with a tight Une. The ground bait, a little chewed bread, 
or a few refase gentles; or, if paste be used minute 
pellets of the dough made for the hook are generally suffi- 
cient. The precautions necessary being extreme quiet, and 
keeping out of sight of the fish. The depth of the water 
is not of the slightest consequence, if the conditions named 
can be enforced. Should the locality be good, and the 
weather favourable, they may be taken in any dg^tJa. ^^ 
water, from one foot to twenty. "BuX* xa. v^erj ^"«^fist — ^«i2fi^ 
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this mle extends not only to ponds, but to rivers — there 
are always spots particularly affected by the fish. These 
spots are found either by experience, tradition, or in many 
instances what appears to be the unfailing sagacity of 
some anglers. 

There is a slight variation from this fishing in the dykes 
of the fenny parts of Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, Nor- 
folk, <fec., where the fish, although somewhat under the 
same influences, are less nice in their habits, and more 
free in their feeding, than in the ponds of which we have 
been speaking. Still, those who want to succeed here, 
should take the precautions above recommended. 

The baited hook in ponds should be as near as possible 
to the bottom, but great care must be taken not to fish 
over a weedy bottom, although a clear space in the imme- 
diate vicinity of weeds is the best locahty that can be se- 
lected. The fish firequent the weeds for shelter, but 
generally feed in the open, being mostly bolder in propor- 
tion to tiie nearness of their retreat. 

The hook should be very small, even as small as Nos. 11 
to 14. 

The baits generally found to answer best for roach in 
ponds, are paste and gentles ; particularly the latter in 
the winter. The gentles should be fine, and only one used 
on the hook. 

Tidal "Waters.— When angling in tidal rivers it is 
essentially necessary to alter the depth at which the bait 
floats, according to the variation in the depth of water, and 
it is sometimes expedient to try farther from the bottom 
than usual, as fish in these waters often travel for miles 
up and down with the tide. The habits of the roach vary 
much in different rivers. We believe, as a general rule, 
they bite best when the tide is flowing, but this is by no 
means the case universally. In the tidal part of the 
Thames, for instance, they are caught during the ebb, and 
all sport ceases during the flow. 

In some of the deep, slow-running Norfolk rivers, fish 
bite equally well during the flow and ebb. They cease to 
bite during slack water, whether after flood or ebb. This 
rule appears to be almost without exception. 

In mill streams they generally bite only when the mills 
are going. 
JPremhemt'-^In navigable riverB, aa \^ift 1!Wm»a, '^"bdahi 
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have their waters impounded to assist the navigation, 
there used to be regular days when flushes of water were 
let out of the pounds and locks to increase the depth of 
water below for heavily-laden barges. These are now 
scarcely necessary, as the barge business has been nearly 
absorbed by the railways. When these flushes, or heavj 
falls of rain in the up country occur, the fish lie in wait 
for what the disturbed state of the stream brings down. 
Should the current be very rapid, the best sport will be 
found close to the banks, and in quiet eddies. 

Thaddeus Norris, in the "American Angling Book," 
speaking of the roach of that country, says : " Of course 
no angler wiU fish for roach when better sport can be had ; 
but as they are only in season when all other fish refuse a 
bait, and thus act as a palliative to one who suflfers from 
* Anglo -mania,' they deserve some notice. 

" On any warm day, from October to April, the angler 
may unite recreation with exercise, by taking his walking 
cane rod in his hand, and with a lump of tough dough, or 
a few small wood-worms, have an hour's sport with these 
pretty little fish. If he has some juvenile friend with him, 
the pleasure is enhanced. I have taken scores of them 
during the winter, from seven to nine inches in length, at 
Gray's Ferry, also in Cooper's Creek, and at Red Bank, 
below the city. They are generally found on the lee side 
of a pier stretching into a fresh water creek or river, and 
sometimes into the dock itself. 

" When fishing for roach I have frequently laid them on 
the snow or ice, when they would become frozen ; but on 
taking them home carefuUy, and putting them in hydrant 
water, would have the whole catch swimming about. There 
is some nicety required in taking roach artistically, which 
is not attained by bunglers, and this fact adds to the 
pleasure of this kind of winter angling." 

This author appears to fish for roach as we do for smelts, 
as he says : " Tne rod should be slight, and from eight to 
ten feet long ; the line of fine silk ; bottom of fine gut ; 
hooks. No. 12 Kirby, one of which should be seized to the 
extreme end, cmd three others to short pieces of gut, di- 
verging at intervals of eight inches ; float, a neat quill ; 
the sinker should be just heavy enough to sink half or 
two-thirds of the float ; the bottom should to\L<iL^x\^^<5as. 
the ground." 
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" The bait, if paste, shotild be rolled in small pellets, not 
larger than a No. 1 shot, between the finger and thumb ; 
it shonld merely cover the point and barb of the hook. 
When they bite freely a small mite of the tough skin of a 
chicken's leg will obviate the necessity of baiting offcen. 
Worms obtained by peeling the bark from rotten logs, are 
generally used in winter. On a cold day a bite is almost 
imperceptible to a novice, but a little observation will 
soon teach him when to strike, which should be done by a 
slight but quick motion. Boach will not rise at a fly in 
winter, but I have caught them when casting for trout on 
a pond in March." 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

PISHING IN SHARP WATERS, AS THE THAMES — ^PUNT PISHING — 
TACKLE — MR. MARRIOTT'S TACKLE — BANK PISHING — GROUND 
BAIT — NOVEL GROUND BAIT. 

Fisbingr in Sliarp and Beavy ^nraters* as tbe 
Tbames. — Here the conditions are very different to those 
previously described. We have swims ranging from four 
to ten feet in depth, of a sharp, and sometimes turbulent 
character, which require a style of tackle and method of 
fishing peculiar to themselves. 

This fishing will be divided into punt fishing and bank 
fishing. 

Punt FisbinflTa — In this, as in all other angling, light 
tackle is a sine qua non, and whoever employs the best, 
finest, and most appropriate impletnents, will — all things 
being aHke — ^be most successful. 

The rod we prefer for this work should be light and 
handy, but rather more elastic than the traditional roach 
rods, and should spring regularly nearly down to the butt. 

The running hne should be of very fine silk, either 
twisted or plaited. 

The reel must be moderately large, and free running. 
We prefer the Nottingham line and reel for this purpose, 
but they are objected to by many anglers, on account of 
their sometimes over runnmg, a circumstance arising not 
from any initial fault of the contrivance — which is cheap, 
simple, and ingenious — but from the inexperience of the 
man attempting to use it. 

The weight of a line fit for roach, dace, and any fish up 
to two or fliree pounds in weight, need not exceed two- 
and-a-half or three drachms per hundred yards. One fit for 
barbel, perch, or chub would be from six to twelve drachms. 
The drachm here mentioned is the avoirdupois drachm^usfij^^ 
only in the silk trade, and oi -wYofiYi ^i}ckst^ ^x^ ^c^y^^sa^Nf^ 
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the ounce. These lines we speak of appear to be a speci- 
ality of Nottingham, those made at other places seldom 
equalling them in the quality of silk or regularity of twist, 
great care being necessary to regulate exactly the tension 
of the forward and back twists, the reverse of this being 
the cause of kinks and snarls, particularly in very fine 
lines. 

The bottom line usually employed is a three-yard length 
of gut, tapering a little towards the bottom. 

The float is made of a long thin stratum of cork, cover- 
ing a large porcupine quill, with a quill cap near the top, 
and a second, or small loop of brass wire, near the bottom. 
This is what is generally known by the name of the 
Thames float, and is well adapted for roach and barbel 
fishing in strong streams. 

The hooks used are generally Nos. 9 to 10 in size, tied 
upon gut ; and a sufficient quantity of large split shot are 
nipped on to the line a foot to fifteen inches above the 
hooK. 

The all but universal bait is the gentle, which, when 
well scoured, stands the wear and tear better than any- 
thing else. Paste baits are useless for float fishing, from 
the strong current. 

The following description has been given to me by Mr. 
Marriott of the tackle used by him, and which has never 
been beaten when tried against that ordinarily used, and 
although it has been glanced at before, we think may be 
repeated here with advantage. The running line, reel, 
and float are similar to those mentioned, except that the 
float is made with a larger top than usual, cut off square, 
and the line runs through two very small brass loops, 
whipped near the upper and lower extremities of the 
float. To prevent the line slipping a small piece of india 
rubber is inserted in the running line with two half hitches, 
and this indian rubber must be thin and flexible enough 
to pass through the rings of the rod, but not through the 
small ring of the float on which it rests. A float fitted in 
this manner may be used in water much deeper than the 
rod. This is one of its recommendations, but others are, 
the great ease and comfort of the style, and the facility of 
striking quickly and sharply at the end of a long swim. 
When used in water, the depth of which does not exceed 
the depth of the rod, a Bimuax atop ia fixed on the line. 
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about three feet below the float, but when the water is 
much deeper, the lower stop is placed at about the rod's 
length from the hook. Every one knows that in the ordi- 
nary way of striking with a fixed float at the end of a 
swim, the oblique du-ection in which the float is forced to 
travel causes considerable resistance, and consequently 
great disturbance of the water; while in the travelling 
float we are now describing the line passes easily through 
the wire loops, without altering the position of the float, 
however sharp the strike may be. At the bottom of the 
running line is fixed about three feet of human hair, of 
about fifteen to eighteen hairs in thickness ; this is suffi- 
jciently elastic to allow fish to be struck so sharply as 
would inevitably carry away any light tackle fitted in the 
ordinary manner. Below the human hair is about a yard 
of strong single horse hair, doubled at the lower part for 
a few inches, where the weights used to sink the line are 
placed. These are of cast lead, nearly in the shape of 
grains of oats. They are of two sizes, weighing respec- 
tively 14 and 28 grains. The hook length of fine cinnamon- 
coloured horse hair a foot long, comes of course below this, 
and carries one small shot about four inches above the 
hook. 

The latter is of a very small size, about No. 13 or 14, 
with short shank, and sneck or round bend. The bait 
used is a single gentle, hooked as lightly as possible 
through the thick end, the whole of the shank and barb 
being exposed. Carrion gentles may be used, and at times 
the fish seem to prefer their high flavour to those that 
have been scoured in bran or sand. The great tenderness 
of the unscoured gentles being no impediment to this 
method of baiting. The point of the hook should be kept 
as gharp as possible ; a fine flat watchmaker's file being a 
very convement implement for the purpose. With this 
tackle barbel of two or three pounds' weight may easily 
be kiUed in the heaviest water, as it is possible to get the 
hook through the tough leather of their mouths ; a very 
difficult matter when using single hair under other circum- 
stances. 

Punt fishing is almost entirely confined to the Thames, 
where it is in many parts a necessity. It is either, fish 
from a punt, or not at all ; most of the best waters bein^ 
inaccessible from the banks. Msbii^ T^.^'Cvs^aTEkS^'lsst "s^iocfi^^^ 
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in a boat several hoTirs at a time to catch a few roacli, 
dace, or gudgeon ; but it should be remembered that with 
every fondness for sport in its more exciting varieties, age, 
physical infirmity, or many other circumstances may pre- 
vent this enjoyment, leaving boat fishing the only means 
of following a favourite pursuit. 

The proiessional fishermen on the Thames are a cu^oua 
race. As a rule they generally know the water well in 
their own immediate neighbourhood, but cannot be de- 
pended on as guides away from their homes, although they 
will tell you they know every inch of the water for fifty 
miles. They are generally civil and attentive, but averse 
to hard work. They sometimes undertake to provide 
tackle and bait, but the former is invariably of an inferior 
description, such as no real roach fisher would tolerate, 
and the latter — except in two or three very frequented 
stations — conspicuous by its absence. 

The choice of swim must be made according to the 
season and state of the water, and here the local know- 
ledge of the puntsman is valuable. The punt being pro- 
perly fixed, the next step is to have the swim well raked 
over with the gudgeon rake. This is well worth doing, as 
it clears the bottom, exposes various larvae, and in most 
cases attracts the roach, dace, and gudgeon wonderfully. 
Fish are very curious, and — although shy at times — will 
frequently get close to the scoops of a dredging machine 
when in fi3l work. We have often watched a shoal of 
them, with their noses near the edge of the turbid water. 
At such a time they bite sharp and qxdck, knowing that 
if they do not seize the prey otners will. 

The rod should now be put together, reel fixed, running 
line passed through the rings, and a bottom line and float 
selected suitable to the water, as before directed under the 
heading " floats." If the float be too light, the hook will not 
reach the bottom until a great part of the swim is passed 
over ; if too heavy, it creates much disturbance, and is not 
sufficiently sensitive, as it must be borne in mind that 
these fish bite more boldly, and sharper, in proportion to 
the depth and turbulence of the water. A very good rule 
is, that the hook, if dropped into the water close to the 
edge of the punt, should reach the bottom by the time the 
£oat has travelled about two feet. 
The depth ia then taken careMiy •, tlaft^xB^atlce generally 
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being to have the distance from the hook to the top of the 
float exactly equal to the depth of the water. The line of 
gut or hair should be allowed to remain in the water for 
some time before fishing, to take off the brittleness inevi- 
table with a dry line. 

Some ground bait should now be gently dropped in 
three or four feet in front, if in shallow water ; if in deeper 
water, close to the punt ; and if in a very deep heavy 
stream, at the back of the punt. In the first case, if the 
ground bait were dropped close, the fish would be 
frightened to approach it ; in the last, it would drift par- 
tially out of reach, and part of the swim would be lost. 

The line is usually arranged about two or three feet 
longer than the rod, which for this fishing seldom exceeds 
ten feet in length ; so that the swim will extend fifteen to 
eighteen feet from the boat, according to the depth of 
water. When the Nottingham tackle is used, the line is 
sometimes allowed to run until the float has passed over 
ten, twenty, or even thirty yards of water. In this 
manner, particularly when the latter is very bright, the 
largest fish are often taken. 

The hook, when baited, should be dropped in close to 
the punt, and the float allowed to travel freely, with as 
little slack line above it as possible, the rod being held 
nearly upright at the moment the hook is dropped in, and 
gradually lowered as the float swims forward, until at last 
the rod is quite horizontal, and the float begins to drag 
sideways ; then a sharp but not violent strike should be 
made, the float gently raised, and the line dropped again 
close to the boat. This is supposing no bite to occur 
during the traverse of the float ; should the slightest indi- 
cation be seen, the strike should be immediate, but it is 
always well to strike as a matter of course at the end of 
every swim. 

Tne punt cannot be kept too quiet ; by quiet we do not 
mean silence in words, but in actions. A heavy foot-fall, 
a blow with a rod, the movement of a chair, or any noise 
of this sort is instantly communicated to the water, and 
may be heard to an immense distance ; but talking alone 
does not appear to disturb fish. 

We have now placed the angler fairly before the enemy, 
and can only, in addition, wish him success. 

Bank FislUiiffa — Bank anglexaiiit\i<^Vy^^xT^^^^^^^^^c^ 
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Thames meet with but little encouragement, at least in 
those portions of the river which are mostly fished from 
punts. One reason is, that in many places thfe banks are 
not favourable to angling ; another, that the fish naturally 
go where the3r find most food ; thus the habit of casting 
in ground bait regularly at certain pitches must neces- 
sarily make the chances of those who angle from the bank 
comparatively small. Although good bags may occa- 
sionally be made by fishing from the margin of the stream, 
we would advise the bank angler, if possible, to frequent 
those places only which are not visited by parties a^oat. 
There are swims near locks and weirs, in which, without a 
boat, the angler may have as good a chance as those in 
the centre of the stream ; and where high banks or over- 
hanging bushes permit of the fisherman screening himself 
from his prey, sport of no mean order may be obtained. 
There is httle doubt that the true sportsman would rather 
throw his fly from a meadow, or watch his float from 
behind some old wiUow stump, than sit confined to the 
limited area of a punt. 

The bank fisher, if angling in clear, transparent water, 
should not fish with the float opposite to him, but rather 
sit sideways, letting his line travel beyond the point from 
which he would be visible to the fish. 

After all, there is nothing equal to the Nottingham style 
of angling for bank fishing. 

The system has been the result of years of experience 
acquired by a succession of close observers, and is still 
represented by such men as Bailey, Wild, &c. But the 
Nottingham plan can never be generally pursued on the 
Thames until the angler acquires the mode of using the 
thin silk lines, and light wooden winch, and then much of 
the difierence in the character of the fishing in the two 
streams would soon disappear. That the Nottingham 
style of angling can be readily adapted to any running 
water has been shown over and over again, not only in 
those rivers which are open and free from weeds, but in 
some almost choked up with aquatic vegetation. Thus 
the Nottingham angler, when everybody else has deserted 
the water on account of such obstructions, may go down 
to some projecting bank or bend, and there, fishing in the 
run between the heaviest hanks of weeds, take as many 
roach, if not more, than when the river was free from ob- 
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stmctions. These places are very favourite haunts of the 
fish. Let the angler sit still for awhile, and he will soon , 
see the fishy crowd come out, one by one, into the clear 
water, and swim up and down these, their natural thorough- 
fares, in shoals sufficient to make his mouth water, for in 
these runs there is generally clean gravel or sand, which 
they delight in. At Higham Ferrers, on the Nen, some 
few years ago, we were told before starting to fish, that 
there was not room enough to get in a float. We took 
32 lb. of roach and chub in five hours, merely by throwing 
in occasionally a Httle half-chewed bread, and fishing in 
the. run of the waters, between the long weed, as far down 
the stream as we could manage our line with effect. There 
is this inconvenience, however, that the large fish, when 
hooked, make for the weed, and then any injudicious pull- 
ing upon the part of the angler would be fatal to the line. 
In this case the angler should retire from the bank in a 
stooping position, letting out his line as he retreats 
well out of sight into the meadow. He should then ap- 
proach the stream some ten or twelve yards below the 
point where the fish ran into the weeds, and if he there 
puts on such a strain as the tackle will fairly bear, the 
fish will generally be drawn out of his retreat and landed 
without trouble. Whenever a heavy fish is struck under 
these circumstances, it should always, if practicable, be 
turned down stream. The worst of this proceeding is 
that it disturbs the water, so that it becomes only a choice 
of evils ; but if done quietly, keeping as far as possible out 
of sight, the fish soon come back. 

It should never be forgotten by those in pursuit of fish, 
that the latter — being in a much denser medium than 
air — can see objects on the shore that would be quite in- 
visible to them but for the extraordinary effects of refrac- 
tion. This is a well known law, which must be taken for 
granted here, as it would require more space than we can 
afford to prove it, except by one or two familiar examples. 
If we take a tumbler nearly filled with water, and place in 
it a straw or pencil in a slanting position, when we look 
along the latter, we shall find that it appears no longer 
straight, but as if bent at an angle where it touches 9ie 
water. 

Another experiment is to place a coin at the bottom of 
a wide basin or tub, then to Tetvc^ \gt^A»aJ^ ^vsi^ ^'Q^^k 
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coin is just hidden by the edge of the vessel ; if another 
person then pours water into it, the coin will soon appear 
above the edge. From these instances it is apparent that 
fish can see persons and things on the banks, which would 
be quite liidden from them but for the high refractive 
power of water. 

There are some curious facts relating to this phenomenon 
of refraction, and although not bearing on our subject, we 
will mention one instance. When tne tide is low, the 
cows, &c., on the Isle of Dogs are invisible at Greenwich, 
but as the tide rises, so do these animals 'gradually come 
in sight, until at a very high tide even the grass and 
dikes are visible. In tnis case we beHeve the refractive 
power is exercised by a stratum of air, cooled by contact 
with the water, and so becoming much denser than the 
surrounding atmosphere. 

The tackle and method of fishing are much like those of 
the Lea, except the rod, which is shorter, and always fitted 
with a running Une. When the Nottingham reel is em- 
ployed to throw out a ledger, spinning tackle, or heavy 
noat, the line is wound on the reel, until the plummet or 
float nearly touches the top of the rod ; the finger is kept 
on the edge of the reel, and a good swing given, almost as 
if throwing a spinning bait ; the finger is removed from 
the edge of the reel when about half the arc described by 
the rod has been passed over, and replaced just at the 
moment the ledger lead, or spinning bait touches the 
water ; great nicety being required to hit the exact time. 
When using a light quill float, the method of procedure is 
very difierent ; there would not be weight enough to run 
the line off the reel, so it is taken between the finger and 
thumb of the left hand, as far up the rod as can be com- 
fortably reached, and then drawn down in a loop five or six 
feet in length. The length of line hanging from the top 
is about equal to the length of the rod, and when a swing 
is given, as before described, at the right moment the loop 
is loosed from the left hand, and the float, however light, 
has quite impetus enough to draw the line out to its full 
extent. 

One thing must be particularlv noted, which is, that it 
is useless to attempt this style of fishing if the wind blow 
down stream. A place must be chosen where the wind is 
up stream, and if slightly off ahore oo much the better. 
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Many discussions have arisen on this point, and clever 
anglers have taken great pains to prove that the hook 
always drags behind the float ; but theKottingham men will 
not believe this, and never fish with the wind down stream. 

We have elsewhere remarked upon the great diversity 
of opinion which exists in different localities as to the 
methods to be adopted by anglers when pursuing their 
favourite sport. This is especially the case in reference to 
ground bait, the most opposite notions as to its com- 
position and use prevailing around the metropolis, and in 
distant counties. The London angler, for instance, would 
as soon think of setting forth unprovided with ground 
bait, or the assurance of finding it ready for him, as he 
would of leaving home without nis tackle and gentle-box. 
Nor when he had arrived at his swim, would he for one 
moment dream of wetting his line, unless to plumb the 
depth, before he had cast m suflGlcient of this ground bait 
to draw the fish together. And this practice is absolutely 
necessary in those waters — ^notably the Thames and Lea — 
in which the custom has obtained for years past, and 
thereby certain places in which the fish have been regu- 
larly fed are as regularly frequented by the angler. In 
fact it would be almost useless to fish at any other spot, 
unless it were ground baited some time previously. Mr. 
Salter (who was an excellent bottom fisher) very justly ob- 
serves that " if, however, ground bait is neglected by the 
inexperienced, or avoided by the idle fisher, little success 
will attend his efforts in bottom or float fishing." Of course 
he means in those waters in which the fish are few in 
number, or have been long accustomed to be thus fed. 
And it may be further observed, that it is chiefly by the 
judicious use of ground baits, and by fishing at a proper 
depth, that one angler is more successful than another, 
although fishing with the same baits and within a few 
yards of each other. 

** Nor is this surprising," remarks Blaine, " when the 
rationale of the action of ground bait is considered. 
Fishes naturally congregate where they have been led 
by any singularity of appearance in the waters they 
inhabit; thus they are on the alert, and take every 
kind of bait eagerly, when a flood is coming down ; con- 
scious that food of different kinds is icix^ifc^ -^isKs^';^^^ 
the sweeping current, tloiey «ct^ oil ^'^ \c^tr«3^Hsi"t'feR*«^'^ 
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it ; and thus, also when grotind bait is thrown down it 
attracts the attention of the fish, and draws them together, 
and although their naturally roving disposition may carry 
them away again, fresh appetite render their absence 
short, and they instinctively return to the scene of former 
plenty." But it must be remembered that the principle of 
ground baiting may be abused, and judgment ought to be 
exercised to determine when and how large a supply is re- 
quired, so as to attract the fish without glutting them ; 
tor the same reason the ground bait ought always to be of 
a less tempting description than that used upon the hook. 
If fish are biting pretty well, be satisfied to leave things 
alone ; if but slowly, and other causes are obviously at 
work to prevent their feeding, it is folly to throw in any 
more ground bait, as it would only accumulate, and enable 
the fish to glut themselves as soon as they became dis- 
posed to feed. 

A prevailing opinion exists that the Thames puntsmen 
over ground bait, and they certainly do so to a very great 
extent, if quantity be considered ; but when the composi- 
tion of the " doomps " furnished by most of these men is 
taken into account — that is, in comparison with the ground 
bait you would make yourself — the one three-parts clay, 
seasoned with a little bran, a few pigs' potatoes, and some- 
times a little sour bread; your own, a quartern loaf, 
pollard, bran, and a small piece of clay, or a stone, to sink 
a ball of it, the fish may need greater bulk in the former 
case to attract them at all. 

On the principle that from memory fish will repair to 
spots where they have before found food in considerable 
quantities, it is the practice of all experienced anglers not 
only to ground bait during the time they fish, but also the 
evening before, if possible, which is sure to detain the fish, 
or bring them agam in the morning to revisit the place ; 
and it collects into one focus those fish which otherwise 
would radiate everywhere around. So convinced are 
anglers of the advantage of a previous evening's ground 
baiting that many who cannot be present themselves, send 
or give directions to have it done for them. When fish are 
very scarce it is politic to ground bait a place for several 
successive days previously to angling, to give the distant 
£sh a habit of coming to the spot daily. 
In the use of ground baits, the natvue oi tbi^ -water and 
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the kind of fish shonld be considered. It is essential that 
the ground and hook baits be of the same character, but 
not necessary that their qualities be the same ; the latter 
should, on the contrary, be more attractive, or, as we 
might say, piquant. A quick rapid stream must have 
massive ground bait, that will resist the current ; in still 
waters that which is more easily diffused is to be preferred, 
there being no current to carry it away. 

Boach and dace, chub and bream, frequent spots where 
malt and malt-house sweepings, chaff, bran, &c., have 
been previously scattered, and particularly where grains, 
wash, or like refuse find their way into the river from 
brewhouse or distillery. 

Carrion unscoured gentles are largely used for ground 
bait for roach and barbel, those clean and tough from 
being cleaned in sand or bran, being generally supposed 
to be preferred by the fish, but this preference we believe 
to be entirely confined to the angler. Scoured gentles are 
cleaner and tougher, but, as we have stated elsewhere, we 
consider that a large black and white gentle fresh from 
fish or carrion, is far more tempting even to the most fas* 
tidious fish. 

Bran and clay ground bait is the one most commonly 
used amongst fishermen and anglers for roach, dace, and 
bleak. Take some adhesive clay, and mix with it a quan* 
tity of bran or coarse pollard. Of this mixture drop in 
here and there around you masses of the size of a small 
hen's egg. If the current be strong put a stone within 
each ball sufficient to sink it, and cast it in rather above 
the part of the water you wish it to rest in. " This ground 
bait," says Blaine, " we recommend as the most proper for 
swift streams and currents of large rivers as the Thames, 
&c. In such waters a large supply is necessary to meet 
the driftings and solvent powers of the rapid now ; and 
this not bemg costly, can be thrown down in liberal quan- 
tities, on which success so much depends, and there 
existing nothing to glut the fish there is no fear of satiety." 

A meal ground bait is one which is particularly calcu- 
lated for the deep pools of rivers and gentle eddies, 
which form the strongholds of roach, dace, chub, and carp. 
Among the London anglers we think it is in more com- 
mon use in the Lea than in the Thames^ wklcK-^^st^c^sss^^ 
is owing less to its extxem.^ \i^\»TiK«s^ ^1 HiijsiiHQCKi^^JsiSjBa.^*^ 
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the cupidity of the puntsmen who usually accompany the 
angler, and are very frequently allowed to find ground 
bait for him, for wnich they make a charge ; and as a 
shilling or eighteenpence, for bran and clay, will pay 
better than two shillings or half-a-crown for bread and 
pollard in sufficient quantities, so bran and clay are usually 
recommended ; and, for reasons before stated, are perhaps 
sufficient for all ordinary fishings ; but a meal ground 
bait is certainly more attractive, and where much is ex- 
pected much must be done to deserve it. 

Mr. Salter's method of making this ground bait is one 
of the best, and agrees with our own in essentials. He 
says, " For a day's angling a quartern loaf is necessary, 
the crust of which will cut off; the crumb to be cut in 
slices about two inches thick, and put into a pan, or some 
deep vessel, and covered with water ; when the bread is 
quite soaked squeeze it nearly dry, then add the bran and 
pollard by handfuls, equal quantities of each, and knead 
them together similar to making bread, until the whole 
is nearly as stiff as clay. In making this ground bait it 
requires some labour and time. The qualities of this 

' ground bait for cleanliness, and its tendency to attract 
fish will, however, amply repay any trouble in the making 
of it. It is to be observed of it, that it is more calculated 
for ground baiting still deeps or very mild currents, it 
being neither heavy enough to withstand rapids, nor wiQ 
it, from its very solvent properties, bear a stone well 
within its masses. The best ground bait is that, in every 
situation, which remains stationary and dissolves slowly. 

Take barley meal one part, mashed potatoes three parts, 
and stiff, clean, adhesive clay or marl two parts ; work 
these well together and they will form a cheap and excel- 
lent ground oait for almost any waters, and for all the 
usual fish for which ground bait is used. 

A very useful ground bait for rivers with still deeps, 
where fish of almost every variety abound, as in some parts 
of the Trent, the Severn, and the Wye, may be made as 
follows : — Mix with some stiff clay as much coarse pollard 
as it will bear without destroying its adhesiveness. If 
well worked it will retain its tenacity with an e^ual weight 
of meal nearly. At the water side, separate pieces about 

the size of a goose* a egg, into which stick a few worms and 
A /ew gentles. As these escape froTo. V]b.e ^<&^cXTai% ^^3^^ 
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they are seized on by the fish, who continiie to wait in the 
expectation of more, and are thus ready to take the 
angler's bait also if it show a more tempting appearance 
than the other. It will add to its good qualities if some 
well soaked greaves be mixed with it. From long expe- 
rience we can recommend this ground bait strongly, as a 
most excellent one for the still deeps of very large nvers. 

Fresh brewer's grains are often used on the Trent, and 
form a good ground bait, particularly when they come 
from a private family, as these have more substance than 
those from a brewery. Sand may be mixed with them, 
but they are only fit for still water or very gentle 
currents. 

Many anglers have a strong and, we cannot help feel- 
ing, well-founded aversion, to the use of any ground baits 
for roach which contain clay, mud, or even sand, although 
they do not consider the last very objectionable. A favou- 
rite ground bait with them is composed of barley meal 
two quarts, toppings or pollard two quarts, and bran one 
quart ; it shordd be mixed with hot water, and thoroughly 
kneaded until quite tough. A few boiled potatoes are 
supposed by many to improve it ; this bait should be made 
up mto small balls, with a little clean gravel or a small 
stone in each. If well made it is so tough that it will 
stand well in the strongest stream. 

For ponds a little chewed bread may be used from time 
to time, or some stale crumb of bread well kneaded up 
with a little cold water until it will sink when thrown in. 
These last disperse directly they reach the water, and are 
very efiective. 

Carrion Gentles. — We must not omit this favourite 
bait, but we think it ought not to be used on the same day 
the place is to be fished. They should be thrown in the 
day before; this may be managed either by enclosing 
them in clay balls, or, what perhaps is better, by tying 
them up witn a quantity of sand in a piece of coarse opjen 
canvas, and throwing the " pudding into the place in- 
tended to be baited ; of course taking the precaution of 
attaching a string to the canvas, to draw it out when done 
with. The gentles will work through the cloth and soon 
reach their destination. 

When fishing the next day, two or three gentles may be 
added to each small ball oi gcowsA \^^i^^ \s^ M TSisssss?^'\i«k 
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tised tbe fisli will gorge themselves and neglect the 
hook. 

Ground baltlnflr on the Trent. — On this river, which 
we consider as typical, or representative, as the Thames 
or Lea, there is a great aversion to use any clay or mud 
to sink the ground bait. If wheat and malt are used for 
bait, the ground bait is usually brewer's grains, or some- 
times only a few pellets of the hook bait thrown in ; if 
gentles are used a few are thrown in some yards above, so 
as to settle about the place the float travels over, and if 
lobworms are employed a few are chopped up into very 
small pieces and thrown in as above ; red worms are used 
in the same manner, but it must be remembered that the 
Nottingham roach flsher allows his gossamer line and 
light float to travel in the clear water ten or fifteen yards 
below the spot he stood upon, and will then hit the ma- 
jority of bites with ease and certainty. 

BoUed Rioe is often extremely useful, as it swells 
enormously, and is very adhesive when used with bran and 
pollard. It may be added with advantage to any ground 
bait. 

Mr. Joseph Briggs, in the Field of Aug. 7, 1869, speak- 
ing of a great day among the roach in the Trent, says, 
" I never bait a hole, as I consider it somewhat unsports- 
manlike, by enabling the fisherman to take too many fish 
at one time." The take on this occasion was 100 roach, 
some weighing one pound each. This axiom is very well 
for the Trent, where the fish are far more numerous in 
proportion to the area of water, than they are in the 
Thames, Lea, or any metropolitan water, and we certainly 
consider that there is no great magnanimity in abstaining 
from ground bait when it is proved to be unnecessary ; 
we may say, however, that we ai*e not acquainted with 
any place on the Thames or Lea where a tenth of the above 
number of fine roach could be captured without it. 

Colonel TVilliamson's Oround Bait. — This consisted 
of oatmeal browned over the fire, and afterwards worked 
up to a stiff paste with treacle. Pieces the size of a small 
marble are thrown in near the hook, and in some waters 
it is remarkably effective. 

Overdosing the fish with ground bait is a farce, opposed 

both in theory and practice to every notion of common 

eenae. Men do not surfeit theiQBeWea\)Qioi^\}s^fi^ ^^^^j^nrii 
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to dinner, and to give fish as mncli as they can eat of 
greaves; worms, gentles, and bread, before you invite them 
to partake of a worm suspiciously suspended on a hook 
attached to a line, is equally absurd. How such a system 
could have lasted so long amongst a class of men who 
really do occasionally think for themselves ; are fond of 
argumg with each other ; and who Endeavour to come to a 
just conclusion ; is one of the contradictions which prove ' 
now fallible is poor human nature. 

Upon one occasion a gentleman and his fisherman were 
anghng from his punt at Marlow, and we were fishing 
from the bank. He had a great tub of ground bait, of 
which he most liberally cast in large balls to propitiate 
the roach, dace, and chub. Yet they would not come to 
hook. During this time we could hear all the angler 
uttered, and the words were something to this effect : — 
" Give them another lump of ^ound bait. Bob. Thev 
don't come about us, do vou think you have put enough 
worms in it ? Perhaps the bran is sour. Bob ; or maybe, 
Bob, the bread is musty. I don't fancy the greaves. Bob, 
are as good as they used to be ; this new-fangled hy- 
draulic pressure work I am told the tallow-chandlers use 
extracts every bit of fat, and leaves but skin and rubbish. 
Give them another lump. Bob : that gentleman is taking 
some good roach and chub from the bank." 

And so we were, for although they had one of the best 
swims at Marlow, we thoroughly beat them by the most 
simple of plans, and for the most natural of reasons. We 
were sitting out of sight of the fish as a matter of course, 
at the head of a very quiet, steady stream, about four feet 
deej), using a light Nottingham line, a small float, and 
baiting with paste made with wheaten flour and a little 
honey. Every now and then we chewed a little bread, 
and blew it from our mouth into the water. This was 
quite sufficient, to attract the notice of our fish, without 
pampering them, and when the bait floated down they 
were on the qui vive, and quite ready for it ; and thus nearly 
every swim we got a bite, and about every three swims 
took a fish of some sort, big or little. We met this gen- 
tleman at the " Complete Angler " at dinner, the same 
night, and he, on recognising us, inquired what we had 
baited with. We told him truly what we hssA'OKt^swcL^sv^ 
and what we covered our liook m\i3DL. 'SA^^w^*OaRi\i'^^ 
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sent for his fisherman, and told him what we had just 
communicated. Bob scratched his head, desired to see 
onr fiiih, which were fetched in. After taming over seve- 
ral roach of more than a pound each, and dace galore, be 
exclaimed, " if m j father was to rise from his grave, and 
tell me them fiish were taken as that ere gent savs, I'd 

tell him he was a ■'" " There, that will do ! " cned the 

angler. " Bob, leave the room." Bob did leave the room, 
bnt onlj to tell the fishermen in the kitchen what he had 
heard m the parlonr, and there was bat one opinion 
amongst these sapient and long experienced men, — that 
we had walked awaj from the trnth. Bat if not taJcen in 
this way, how were they taken? We were in sight of 
more than one pant the whole of the time, and not a boai 
came in on that day with more than a few small fish. 

The fact is, it is to the interest of the pantsman to make 
angling as cnmbersome as possible. Lighten it of its 
ha£r hundredweight of clay, quarterns of bread, pecks of 
gentles, and hundreds of worms, and a punt is scaroelj 
necessary. How is it on almost every other river in Eng- 
land but the Thames? On the Trent a punt with an 
angler therein is scarcely to be seen between Biddulph and 
Gainsboro, and it will hardly be said that those who wield 
the rod over silvery Trent have not well earned the right 
to be heard upon such a subject. 

" When fishing with boilea wheat, Ac., a similar prac- 
tice may be adopted to that spoken of in paste or gentle 
fishing. Grains may, however, be thrown in instead of 
wheat or barley, as the former separate better in the 
water, and do not clog in lumps. Angling with worms in 
the same way, the worms for ground bait snoxdd be almost 
minced." — Bailey. 

On Sept. 21, 1868, we were witness to one of the greatest 
takes of roach we have ever seen on the Thames. The fiuih 
were taken from a punt by two rodsters, the sport being 
close under the high bank on the Berkshire side, not fax 
from the entrance to the Thame. It is the same spot 
mentioned by us, in No. 2 of " The Bail and the Rod," 
as the one from which Tom Wells, of Brightwell, and his 
boy, took so many perch. It is perhaps better indicated 
as being in an exact line with the first gate on the tow- 
path which skirts Hog Common. Here Mr. Mark Raphael 
and Mr, Hart commenced Bnig"^^ ^wi^ \gQ^ Va\&% osLd nm- 
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ning Nottingbain tackle as soon as it was light, and left 
off at eleven o'clock a.m., with 871b. of roach, quitting the 
swim fairly satisfied, while the fish were still well on the 
feed. There was not a roach under a quarter of a pound 
amongst the take, and none more than one pound two 
ounces ; but considering that it was a dead easterly wind, 
and they fished not more than six hours in all, the quan- 
tity is most remarkable. It is true this hole is a good 
deal ground baited, and but little fished, the vegetable offal 
of a slaughtered buUock being occasionally thrown in by 
an old angler in the neighbourhood : but upon this occa- 
sion, it would seem, there was a meal provided for the 
roach far more attractive than even this savouir bovine 
salad. I was certainly not prepared for the foresight 
evidenced by these gentlemen, and in the cause of my bro- 
ther anglers they must excuse my making it known— an 
apology being less necessary, as I find the plan has been 
resorted to by others with marked success. Any one who 
has seen the Thames tidal way at low water must have 
observed the red mud which lines its banks, the colour 
arising from innumerable small worms. Here then is the 
secret. A keg, or nine-gallon cask, is filled with this mud, 
and it is conveyed to the appointed angling rendezv<yu8 
and placed on the lid of the punt- well. A piece of gutta- 
percha tubing is fitted to a tap attached to the bottem of 
the keg, the other end being carried down and made fast 
to the bottom of the river with a punt pole, and then the 
tap is turned slightly on, being checked from time to time 
as the fish come or go off the feed ; thus the mud and 
animalculae are carried down the stream, attracting every 
fish for some distance below to within reach of the angler's 
bait. The lure used for the first hour was the blood-gnat 
w<nrm, found at the extreme inland portions of these de- 
posits, up the ditches, creeks, and in any mud lefb stag- 
nant for a time. The common practice is to wash them 
out of their soft homes by laviiig water over them ; and if 
left, they become gnats ; but finding they were pestered 
with small chub, gudgeon, and dace, they tried gentles 
with more success, and ultimately a paste of flour mixed 
with sheep's blood. It is difficult to guess how far this 
method of ground baiting, if made general, would agree 
with the notions of the conservators of the Thajcckft^, Vcl^c* 
xnight well be surpriaed at the Tem.o^a\ oi \)cl<& ^^^gc^j^i^^^^ 
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mud banks of Kew and Hammersmith into the more rural 
districts ; but, after alL it would be bnt a description €i 
retribuuve justice to take the filth to the places firom 
whence it came. Kingston and Windsor at least vroiild not 
Iw able ccnsoientiously to repudiate their offspring. I am 
follT convinced, crowded as the greater portion of the 
Thames is with reach, that there are comparatively few of 
hall a poTind in weight* and that those of a pK>iind or more 
are very tow and tar between. In this ie3p«:t the Thames 
will not bear comparison with manv of onr otHer Sn^tiah 
riverss more particular! v the Dorset Avon, the lower £xe^ 
the Darent* ic. 

We may be raidoncd for quoting a high antHoritj upon 
this subject ot our art« to which our attention has been 
caUod. At pp. ±! and iS of " A Book on Angling," by 
Francis Francis* is : " The following plan is an ingenious 
one : it was communicated to me by an old roacli fisher, 
who declared it to be a great patent. I have never tried 
it my>5elf. but the angler can do so if he chooses. It often 
happens that when tlie water is clear and low the fish are 
^iimcult to attract, whereas if you could discolour the water 
a httle you wv^uld not onlv cc^ax the fish to come to your 
swim, but you would induce them to take welL . . . 
tiet a tuW shaped Hke a trumpet or a post-horn, or get a 
wmmon funnel with a large tube, then get three or four 
lengths of zinc or tin pipe^ which will fit into each other 
in joints like ferrules, ot a foot or eighteen inclies eacli in 
length, screw on a sudicient number of these to reacli the 
bottom of the water. Tie a stone or weight on to the 
same end sufficient to sink to the bottom and keep it 
steady. Then thrust it overK>ard to the bottom of the 
water, the funnel remainiac acv^ve the water and lumdv 



and pour It into the funneL Vhis runs slowlv out ^the 

i^vL* - ^^ ^^ ^^^ *^ ^^ bottom of the water, and 
tluckens It tor two or three minutes, quite sufficient to 

*?^L?^^ ^?^ "^^ *« ^*"^ ^^^- '^^^il* it does not fiU 
thear belae^s hke ground b«. Ptv^ppin* tout book-but 
mto the muddy stream, kt it foUow h d^wi, and you wffl 
behkelytowtabiteortwo. You can renew the coionr. 
uvC mattear ;i^n;l ev^arr <^xumec ^ «iv\«sas:, «d, «aid my 
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»nnant, * no matter how low or bnght the water, you 
get sport when none of the boats or fishermen near 
will perhaps be able to get any.' " There is nothing 
' under the sun, whatever may be novel above it ! The 
hi8 operandi of the anglers alluded to by me, as fish- 
thus opposite the Thame entrance, was much more 
pie than this, as the bare turning of the tap at your 
w is sufficient to regulate the flow. Of course any 
i from a neighbouring ditch or pond will do to a cer- 
extent ; but in the instance of which I have made 
tion the fiilth was taken from the banks of the Thames 
lammersmith, and, for obvious reasons, kept herme- 
ly secured in the tub, so that no objectionable effluvia 
d escape. 
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CHAPTER VnL 



Af A2r A JS ' -UJ ZW FMD — V?W TO COOK awtWAM 



A« 9mmi^ — ** Hf i^ ft fs^ or no ereat repTxtaticni, and bii 
frifc-v"!! *j5 ^v\-7iz.~ai =.:iiri cetter than. &zlt other part of 

* Tse r:e. Tr'-:.:i ij rreea azii boils re»L is remarkaUy 
^■i:iL Tz'tj i:£<*r irgaclj ra s'»iMS5. accordiiur to the 
rivers is. wiM'ii ti'fT ip* caii^ri-. Xoae an? good that are 
ker; i=. r*:zi* ** — A'rr^'^^Jwc** l'j^i»<e», toL t. 

- 1: i* iiL liitl-e c^j^"^*^-'^ s^ierallT for table, bnt it is 
rest *s r'xiL i5 wtZ :ls fsiest in colour, in October, — a 
r:ACc rr-ii*>»*i rrrcac-.j bv the TanetrasTrell aa qpairtily 
■:: n-'trlziT-t octai=.«»d dirin^ a lour snmmer: it is in 
:ci$ n>:r.th. th:^: h is ric«: sooght a^ter br the Thames 

The nraoh. which is cow in no esrirnatioo, and thought 
uiH^ril o:i> &f fc^d for better t<h. was piobablj more 
T^il:xrd fo rmer>. A^^^?r■^^^g' to Blom^eld, in 1413, CJle- 
zien: PSiftcn. Esq^ ani others, trespassed on the pcmds 
beloiurini: to the Abb«:t of St, Bennets, and took SOO 
reaches. i»» perch, aai S^X» eels, which were tmetiier 
valued at !•» shiHiiiir?* a hi^h price then. xct in 
L'Estrange's " Hossehold Book.^' which refers to the next 
centnrr. tew notices of fresh-water fish are to be fbond. 
A barnster friend informs ns that this yalne was onlj no- 
minaL as were the nxmibers also, bnt lawyers assume a 
great deaL 

When birge roach are scored across the sides, and 
broiled with the scales on. ther are considered bj man^ a 
well-flayonred fish, espedallj in the antnnm and winter 
seasons. 



Ul 



-I fed amred tbat no oat 
is more negiecied in thoB coftastrj Ham. the cocking of fish. 
How is it that at taUes ea^i of Ixnidon. bailieL roach, 
daee, and even the vhiie bream axe Imnght to taUe and 
«eaten bj the nK>st fu^tadkms with rdish and thankfiihiew ? 
With one stjle of cxwldng the roe of the baxbel is a Tiolent 
poison ; by another treatment it becomes palatable and 
wholesome. The mere £Kt of washing and bcnhng it either 
in vinegar or vinegar and water, making the difference. 
Boach from one kitchen ehaJl appear a sappy, soddened, 
sicklj pulp, <mlj hdd together bj a framework <^ loose 
bones. From another, with firm and fiakj fiesh, a single 
one affording, with a well-boiled potato, a relishing m^L 
And who that has partaken of daoe, hot and hissiTig from 
the brazier of the dark-ered Bebecca, will gainsaj that 
this moch-despiaed fish is dehdons when cocked as she 
can cook them ? The troth is, we are all behindhand in 
our knowledge of oookeij, and blame onr fresh-water fish 
when we onght to take the shame to oorselTcs. 

** Take a roach — the sotmer after he is cansht the better 
— of about half a pound or npwards, and having wiped 
the scales off him — which maj be done with a coarse doth 
without injuring the flesh, as with a knife — dredge it with 
flour, and having jour fat car oil ready boiling in the pan, 
lay him gently therein ; do not crack or br^dc the skin ; 
keep it as much as possible from touching the pan, by 
causing it to float in the grease, and turn with a flat 
dum^mg-stramer, or other similar instrument, and it wiU 
brown by the mere contact with its seething bath. A 
squeeze of lemon, or drop or two of vinegar, when on the 
pLftte, will add a zest. Now I have not said anything 
about gutting the fish. Indeed I strictly enjoin you not 
to do so. When the fish comes to table, all you have to do 
is to divide the flesh down the back with your knife — ^ihe 
fins and their bones being avoided — strip one side and 
then the other of the fish, which yon will find yon can do 
in perfect and unbroken flakes, and place the anatomical 
structure on a separate plate for removal Or if you are 
in immediate proximity to the kitchen — or what is still 
better, if you nave the stove at your elbow — ^remove the 
flesh before it is placed upon the table." — Bev. J. Martin. 

CooklniT Fiaik — ^Many have been the good dinners we 
have made beside the stream. — being oxrt o^rfiL^^ft^^vc— -^^^sc^ 
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some of tHe roacli canglit to earn the meal ; and a» there 
is uo appetite like one obtained by labour, and no flavour 
like that the open air imparts, the relish has been beyond 
description. The angler should be provident at starting, 
taking with him a loaf — in a hole m which some batter 
has been hidden — salt, pepper, and lucifers, not forgetting 
something in a flask wherewith to adulterate the pure 
element, and his cuisine is thus far complete. A handful 
of dry sticks, some leaves, turf, or any dry rubbish, will 
aflbrd fuel, and a flat stone cleansed in the river and placed 
to warm by the fire, will afford a good substitute for a 
plate. 

The fish should be washed clean, particularly the 
throats, cut open and gutted, but no water should touch 
the inside, as the natural juices should be retained as far 
as possible. Take off the heads, score the sides slightly, 
and pepper and salt them well, inside and out. Cut some 
twigs of blackthorn, or any hard wood, peel and trim the 
ends, and run the pointed end of one along the backbone 
of each roach, sticking the thick ends into the ground, so 
that the fish may lean over the fire. 

The appearance of the inside of the fish will tell yon 
when they are done. Take them off the twigs, one by 
one, with a twist to disengage the stick from the flesh ; 
lay them on your hot stoue plate, and butter them while 
warm. 

In cooking perch after this fashion, it is much better to 
leave the scales on ; they protect the juices of the fish, 
and peel off all in one flase. 

We are told by an American friend and angler, of the 
following recipe for baking or steaming fresh- water fish : 
" Let the fire be a good one, to produce the requisite 
amount of live embers. When it is burned down it is 
ready both for potatoes and fish. Do not cut off the heads 
of tne fi^h, but season them, and then take a piece of 
strong thin paper, and smearing it thinly with butter, 
roll a fish in it. After saturating each fish so encased in 
the stream, lay them side by side in the bed of hot ashes, 
cover them up, and give a minute to an inch ; that is, if a 
fish is ten inches long, give it ten minutes, and so on. 
When you uncover them they can be removed from the 
ashes by inserting the forked end of a long stick beneath, 
and drawing them out. When yon take them out of the 
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paper, unroll them caxefully on a flat stone, open and 
butter them to your liking, and, above all, regard the head 
as a precious morsel ; it contains much, when done in 
this fashion, that is glutinous and fatty. In the language 
of Father * Izaak,' * they are too good for any but honest 
anglers.* Old anglers have confessed, after a roast or 
bake (in the 'former plan doing the fish on flat stones pre- 
viously heated in the fire), that they had missed mucn by 
not adopting this simple way of providing a sumptuous 
dinner, and that all household methods, with their epicu- 
rean appliances, were not to be compared with roasting or 
baking under the ashes. The latter is the surest method 
of retaining the natural flavour of the fish." 

"We have heard of large chub and roach being cooked in 
the artful gipsy fashion of surrounding the fish, entrails, 
scales and aU in a dumpling of clay, and submitting this 
to a hole previously dug, in which a wood fire had left but 
its embers, and then closing the top with a turf. But 
commend us to the toasting and bakmg processes. 

Boach in different waters vary much m condition and 
general appearance, and sometimes assume colours ap- 
proaching those of the carp. The roach in the Yead- 
ing brook which passes through Isleworth, near the 
Boyal Oak, are particularly noted for their rich, handsome 
appearance ; but the most curious instance of abnormal 
colouring which has come to our knowledge is that related 
below. 

Crimson Soacli. — "A roach weighing one pound two 
ounces, its extreme length 13^ inches, and greatest depth 
3i, colour of body of a delicate pale crimson tint, which 
seen through the silvery scales was excessively beautiful, 
was taken by Mr. John Benjamin, in October, 1868, from 
Mr. Benningfield's water, at Broxboume. The gill covers 
were of a beautiful golden tint, and the whole of the fine 
of a vivid crimson, surpassing in brilliancy and depth of 
colour those of the perch." — Field, 3rd October, 1868. 

We will conclude with a few hints, the results of long 
experience, which escaped notice in their proper places. 

All tackle should be as good and carefully made as the 
means at the angler's command will admit: it should be 
kept in good condition, and packed away so as to be avail- 
able at a moment's notice. The young angler es^^<iJ>aS5c^ 
should learn to whip a hook on \ioV"aAt ot ^o^Ha ^^2^» ^ssv^v. 
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rin^, or splice a broken rod ; but we have not thonffbt it 
advisable to go into the detail of tackle making, which has 
been well and often treated of by other writers. 

When pnnt fishing, the attendant should never be 
allowed to bait the hook, or take the fish off; the latter 
is a fruitful source of damage, the gut or hair being, by 
clumsy hancQing, crippled where it is tied to the hook. To 
avoid this we constantly use a disgorger, which prevents 
this mischief, and causes the hooks to last much longer. 
It is curious to notice the difference in durability between 
gut and hair ; the former, if drawn fine, sometimes frets, 
and loses its strength in a day's fishing ; the latter, with 
care, will last for years, and does not deteriorate by the 
action of the water. All rods, lines, floats, &c., should be 
carefully overhauled from time to time, the requisite re- 
pairs made, and the rods varnished when necessary. 

When proper time can be given for the vamisn to dry 
well, coacnmaker's copal is the best that can be used, but 
as this takes a long time in drying, shellac dissolved in 
wood naphtha makes an excellent tough varnish, which 
dries in a few minutes. Spirits of wine is often recom- 
mended as a solvent for this ^um, but varnish made with 
it is more Hable to chill, and it will not dissolve so much 
shellac ; whereas good wood naphtha will unite with the 
gum in any proportions. There are several sorts of wood 
naphtha, some of which will not dissolve shellac, but the 
best is sold especially for the use of hat makers, and can 
be obtained at Cooper's, 20, Moor-street, Soho. There 
are two methods of making up tackle, one with dry silk, 
the other with silk waxed. If the former be preferred, it 
may be varnished with the shellac varnish just mentioned, 
but if shoemaker's wax has been employed, a varnish must 
be used that wiU combine with it, such as the dammar 
varnish mentioned p. 37. 
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American angling, 89 

,, plan of cooking fish, 112 

Ant fly, 54, 75 
Artificial fly, 75 
Axurine, or blae roach, 22 

Baddelt on hair and gut, 89 
Bailey on shotting the line, 84 
Baited place, fish yisiting, 100 
Baiting, 76 

„ with paste, 66 
Baits, 58 

for American angling, 90 
fanciftil, 61 
size of, 62 
Bank fishing, 98—97 

„ tackle for, 98 

Barbel, roe of, ill 
Barley meal ground bait, 108 
Bite of roach, 30 
Biting at end of swim, 54 
Black hair, 88 

„ pool, diseased fish in, 12 

„ spots, 12 
Blain on ground bait, 99 

ft on the roach, 8 
Bleak, if troublesome, 61 
Blue<bottle fly, 75 

„ roach, 22 
Boiled rice, 104 

M wheat, 65 
Bottom, character of, 16 
Bran and clay ground bait, 101 
Brewers' grains, 103 
Briggs, Mr., on ground bait, 104 
Brosey on the roach, 3 
Broxboume, fishing at, 56 
Buckenham, „ 85 
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Caddis bait, 70 

Cam, rudd in, 23 

Canada, roach in, 64 

Cannibalism of roach, 22 

Carrion gentles, 103 

Cheese paste, 63 

Choice of swim, 47, 94 

Chrysalis of gentle, 69 

Clay and pollard ground bait, 102 

Cleanliness, 63 

Clearing swim, 48 

Cobbler at Ware, 42 

Cockchafer grub, 66 

Colne, size of roach in, 16 

Colouring paste, 63 

Concluding hints, 113 

Contents of stomach, 58 

Cooking fish. 111, 112, 

„ American plan of, 112 
» gipsy's plan of, 113 
„ necessaries for, 112 

Corbetts* method of fishing, 82 

Crimson roach, 118 

Cutting shot, 81 

Daoenham breach rudd, 23 
Depth to fish, 49 
Description of roach, 9 
Difference of opinion as to ground 

baits, 99 
Diseased fish, 11, 12 
Disgorger, new pattern, 36 
Disturbance by Jack, 52 
Dutch roach, size of, 16 

Eggs in roach, 22 

End of swim, biting at^ 54 
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Experiments cm refittction, 97 

Fanciful baits, 61 

Febraary, best month to fish, 51 

Feeding, 56 

First lessons in roach fishing, 5 

Fish cooking. 111 

„ re-Tisit baited places, 100 
Fishermen, Thames, 94 
Fishing in floods, 51 

„ sharp, heavy waters, 91 
Flannel weed, 72 
Flies, artificial, 75 

„ in June , July, and Angast, 7 4 
Float, attaching to line, 82 

Blakey's goose quill, 29 

broad end np, 81 

buoyancy of, 30 

experiment with, 80 

hook dragging behind, 99 

for Lea fishing, 82 

Martin on, 88 

pointed end up, 31 

porcupine quill, 29 

self-cocking, 7 

swan quill, 29 
„ travelling, 82 
Floods, 51 
Food, roach as, 110 
Francis*, Mr., plan of ground bait- 
ing, 108 
Fresh-water shrimp, 71, 77 
Freshes, 88 
Frost, 50 

Gentles, 68 

„ baithig with, 78 

„ carrion,' 108 

„ chrysalis of^ 69 

„ fish, 69 

„ soaked in vinegar, 45 

„ substitute for, 69 

„ to keep, 69 

„ unsecured, 101 
Gipsy plan of cooking fish, 113 
Gluten paste, 64 

„ and bread paste, 66 
Gnats, larvae of, 107 
Godfrey's water, large roach in, 16 
Crood Sahing, scarcity o^ 1 
OraiBa, brewer% 103 
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Grasshopper, 75 
Great take of roach, lOS 
Ground bait, barley meal, lOS 
„ bran and day, 101 

„ Blain on, 99 

„ • Mr. Briggs on, 104 
„ clay and pollard, 102 

difference of opinion 

on, 99 
Mr. Francis <m, 108 
for Lea, 82 
at Marlow, 105 
meal, 101 

Salter on, 99 — 109 
Thames mud for, 107 
on the Trent, 104 
Colonel Williamson's, 
83, lOi 
Grub of cockchafer, 66 
Growth of fish, Simeon on, 19 
Gut, refractive power of, 38 
„ versus hair, 38 

Haib, black, 88 

„ strength of, 87, 38 
„ versus gut, 87 
Hampton deeps, roach caught at, 17 
Harry long-legs, 59 
Haunts of roach, 20 
Hertfordshire, roach fishing in, 48 
Higham Ferrers, fishing at, 97 
Hooks, 84 

H Mr. Cox's, 34 

dragging behind float, 99 
form and sizes of^ 34, 85 
Kirby, 35 
sharpening, 35 
whipped with cotton, 65 
„ scarlet, 05 

„ without barb, 86 
Horse-hair lines, 27 

„ Martin on, 28 

,« Salter on, 29 

Human hair, 37, 93 

Isle of Dogs, curious refraction at. 

98 

Jack disturbing swim, 62 
n seizing maimed roach, 63 

liiLNDiKQ net, 84 
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Large roach, Grodfrey*8 water, 16 

„ premium offered for, 18 

Larvs of gnats, 1 07 
Lea fishing, Martin on, 79 

M ground bait for, 82 

Ledgering for roach, 51 
„ new plan, 52 
Lines, 26 
„ for deep water, 27 
„ Nottingham silk, 27 
Lip, shape of, 11 
Lobworms, 67 

„ baiting with, 76 

Loch Lomond, shoals of roach in, 22 
London bridge, fishing at, 16 
Loss offish, caose of, 36 

JiARiiOw, ground baiting at, 105 
Marriott's, Mr., tackle, 92 
Martin on roach fishing, 81 
Meal ground bait, 101 

„ worm, 70 
Midday fishing, 42 
Migration of roach, 21 
Morning fishing best, 41 
Mud used for ground bait, 107 
Mussels, 67 

Natural flies, baiting with, 78 
Necessaries for cooking fish, 112 
New bread paste, 64 
Norfolk, roach in, 15 

„ broads, rudd in, 23 
Norris, American angler, 89 
Nottingham method of throwing 
roach Une, 98 

M style, 56 

„ mode of fishing, 95, 96 

OvEB ground baiting, 100 
Ox-palate, 69 

Parasites, 74 

Paste, 59 

baiting with, 65 

cleanliness in making, 68 

colouring, 63 

of gluten and bread, 65 

to make, 60 

patent, 64 

peculiar, 62 
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Pearl barley, to prepare, 66 
Periwinkles, 67 
Playing a fish, 84 
Pond fishing, 87 

„ roach in Sussex, 6 
Pork skin, 69, 77 
Posture of angler, 84 
Premium for large roach, 18 
Punt-fishing, 91 

Quickness in striking, 49 

Raphael, Mr., great take of roach 

by, 106 
Baking, 51 
Bed worms, 68 

„ baiting with, 77 

Befiraction, effects of, 97 

„ experiments on, 97 

„ at Isle of Dogs, 98 

Befhse sweepings, roach attracted 

to, 101 
Bice, boiled, 104 
Boach bite, 55 

to cook. 111 
description of, 9 
line, Nottingham method of 
using, 98 
Bod, the, 25, 54 
Boe of barbel. 111 

„ fish, roach feeding on, 20 
„ roach, 110 
Budd, or red-eye, 23 

description of, 24 
where found, 23 
Bunning line, stop for, 28 
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Sharpenino ho*ks, 85 
Salt water, roach cannot live in, 21 
Salter's ground bait, 99, 102 
Salter, on taking roach, 83 
Scarcity of good fishing, causes of; 1 
Season, 40 

„ for Thames roach fishing, 1 9 
Selecting swim, 44 
Self-cocking fioat, 7 
Serpentine, size of roach in, 16 
Shape of lip, 11 
Sharp and heavy waters, 91 
Sharpening hooks, 85 

Shoals of IQ«A\1 VGL\JSal^Ci\i;SS&5SClS^^^^L 
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Shot-catting, 31 
Shotting, 31, 33 

„ on the Trent, 81 

,, Bailey on, 8i 
Shrimps, 67 

fresh-water, 71, 77 
IMSte, 74 
Silk-weed, 72 

„ on the Colne, 78 
at Egham, 73 
in Norfolk, 73 
Simeon on growth of fish, 19 
Simplicity of roach, 67 
Size of bait, 62 

„ largest roach, 15, 16 
Snow, 45 

„ water, 45 
Spawning time, 13, 42 
Spinning bait, roach taking, 22 
Split shot, patting on, 32 
Stomach, contents of 58 
Strength of hair, 37, 38 
Striking, 57, 83 

„ in deep water, 87 

„ qaickness in, 49 
Snbstitate for gentles, 69 
Sammer, 41 
Swim, choice of, 47, 94 

Tackle for American angling, 89 
bank fishing, 98 
Mr. Marriott's, 37,91,92 
„ Thames, 37 
Teeth of roach, 11 
Temperature, 43 

„ Bailey on, 44 

Thaddeas Norris, American angler, 

89 
Thames, condition o^ 3 
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Tliames fishermen, 94 

„ OTerbaiting:,100 
roach, fishing season for, 1 9 
„ size of, 16 
Tide, effect of, 87 
Tidal waters, 88 
Tight coridng, 52 
Time of biting, 42 
Travelling float, 32 
Trent, gronnd bait in, 104 
„ size of roach in, 15 
Tripe, baiting with, 69, 77 
Tabe, groand baiting tliroagta, 108 

Uncebtaintt of angling, 48 
United States, roach in, 14 
Unscoared gentles, 101 

Varnishes, 87, 114 

Wasp grab, 70, 77 

Watching angler, 55 

Weather, 45 

Weeds, extricating fish from, 97 

„ silk or flannel, 72 
Wheat, boiled, 65 
Williamson's, Colonel, groimd bait, 

83, 104 
Willow maggot, 71 
Winches, 26 
Winds, 40 

„ mast not blow down stream, 
98 
Winter, 40 

„ roach feeding in, 41 
Worm, how to flsh with, 68 

Tare, flshing in, 85 

Yarrell, on the little value of, 110 



THE END. 
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STEAI YULCAIIZED, iHD GUiRilTEEO FOR ALL 

CLIIATES. 



MAKER OF THE 

Ventilated Waterproof Coats, 

See Fidd, Jan. 27 and 31, 1870 ; Sporting Oatxtte, Not. 80, 1869. 



IDSTONE SH00TIN8 AND WALKINS BOOTS. 

"SEOISTESED." 

* See Field, September 6, and October 19, 1867. 



FISHING BOOTS, STOCKINGS, 

4ND BROGUES. 

SEE ALL SPOBTING PAFEBS. 



WATERPROOFS for TACHTINO, TOIJBISTS, and fhe 

TROPICS are the very best 



231 J STRAND^ TBMFIiSl BASL. 



FBIZE MEDAL 



TO -A.Nai.EKS. 



CHARLES FARLOW, 

191. STRAND, 

OPPOSITE ST. OLKMEKT DAKBS, TBMPLB BAB, LOHDOK. 

Begs to inform the Angling Fraternity they can be supplied with eyery 
description of Rods and Tackle suitable for 

spnornro, fit, tbolldto, & bottom FiSHnsro 

From a large assortment, where they cannot fail to be suited 

both in price and quality. 

Catalogues of Prices cmd Anglers^ Guide sent gratis. 



Upwards of Fifty different sorts of Artificial Baits on hand. 
Foreign and Export Orders executed with accuracy and despatch. 

THE "ST L. BEONZE WINCH" 
LUCAS AND WALSH, MAKERS, 

OFFICE, 45a, market STREET. 



Size. 
No. 1 2in. and 2h in. 

^a M% ••• ••• ••• ••• mi ^ aU« 

II 0« ••• ••• ••. •••iU^ Ul« 



Size. 

Xi o. 4. ... ••• ... ••• o m« 

" ^-J Salmon! J*!"- 

)) 0. ] ( 4 in. 



A LABGBB SALMON SIZB MADB TO OBDEB. 

Nos. 1 and 2 run freely without any friction. No. 1 (two sizes) are 
especially adapted to the 10 -ft. or Derbyshire Bod. No. 8 to No. 6 are 
Friction Winches, but they are made with such accuracy that they can 
be used either as Friction Winches or not, as liked. 

The metal of which these Winches are made is not an imitation, 
but the true bronze, which ultimately acquires the beautiful rich tinge, 
tJbe rentable jpatina antiqua of the Romans. 
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BOOKS FOB AiraLEBS AND HSHEfiMEN. 



A BOOE ON ANGLING. 

A OOKPLBTB TRBATISB ON THB ABT OF ANGLING IN BYBBT B&ANOH. 

By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 

Second Edition, with Portrait and 15 other Plates, plain and coloured. 

Post 8yo, 15s. 

THE BOOE OF THE BOACH. 

By GREVILLB FENNBLL, op " Thb Field." 
Fcap. 8to, price 2s. 6d. 

THE FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY. 

By ALFRED RONALDS. 

With coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect. 
Sixth Edition ; with 20 coloured Plates. 8yo, 14s. 

WILCOCES'S SEA-FISHEBMAN. 

Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the British 

and other Seas, a Glance at Nets, and Remarks on Boats and 

Boating. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 80 Woodcuts. 

Post 8yo, 12s. 6d. 

ENCYGLOFJEDIA OF RURAL SFORTS. 

A complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptiye, of Hunting 

Shooting, Fishing, Racing, and all other Rural and 

Athletic Sports and Pastimes. 

By D. P. BLAINE. 

With aboYC 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs by John Lbboh). Sto, 21b. 



LONDON : LONGMANS AND CO., PkTEa:S^^%'^^S!^^^>SS^ 



THOMAS ALDBED, 

MANUFACTURER TO THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OP WALES, 
Empesos and Empsess or thb Fbbhoh, &o. &c., 

And holder of Six Prize Medals, 

Begs to state his FISHING RODS and TACKLE are of First-rate 
excellence, at the most moderate prices. 

N.B. — Maker of the celebrated 

GLUED-UP TRIANGULAR RODS. 

MANUFACTORY, 

126, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

Catalogues of Prices gratis. 
WARNER'S PATENT 

NEEDLE-EYED FISH HOOKS. 



THESE HOOES haying been practically tested during the preceding 
season, are yery highly approved of, not only for the ease with 
which they can be attached to the gut, &c., without whipping ; but also 
for their fine temper, and excellent workmanship, qualities which, 
together with their moderate price, should recommend them to the 
notice of every fisherman. 

" Dbab Sib,— I have received the Hooks, and my impresrion is, they are a great 
and decided improyement If any one had told me that sneh neat fasten- 
ing off, with such great seonrity, could have been thus accomplished, I should 
have been disposed to doubt the fact. I am, however, agreeably convmced tliat 
greater neatness could not be attained by any other means, while moreover for 
Worm-fishing the method offers advantages that must be obvious to every Trout, 
Perch, and Barbel fisher. " Obbtillb F. (Barnes)." 

They are made of different shapes and sizes, from large Salmon 
to small Boach size, and can be obtained from most respectable Fishing 
Tackle Dealers in the kingdom; from the Manufacturer (wholesale 
only), J. Warner, Hewell Works, Bedditch ; in Paris, from M. 
Warner's English Fishing ^Tackle Dep6t, 114, £ue St. Honor6. 

An Illustrated Price List, containing 82 large Lithographic Plates, 
Is now ready to send out to the Trade, 
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ALFRED AND SON, 

MAirUPACTUaEES OF EVBET DESCEIPTION OF SUPEEIOE 

FISHING RODS AND TACKLE. 



Alfred's Celebrated Light Cane Punt-Rods for the Thames. 
Long Light Stiff Rods for Bank-Fishing. 

Highly-finished Walking-Stick Rods, with Alfred's 
Improved Elongating Metallic Butt. 

Winches in Wood, Brass, Ebonite, Electro-plate, and Silver. 
Tackle Cases furnished in great variety. 

Extra Fine Gut Lines, and Hooks. Roach Tackle of 

every description. 

Alfred and Son, Publishers of Otter's " Modem 

Angler," 2s. 

54, MOORGATB STREET, E.C. 

ESTABLISHED 1819. 

THE RAIZi AND THE BOD. 

By Grbvillb F. 

Comprising details of the fishing to be obtained near London on, No. 1, 
The Great Eastern BAilway; No. 2, Ghreat Western; No. 8, South 
Western ; No. 4, South Eastern. Price Is. 6d each. 

THE ANGIiER'S DIART 

AND FISHERMAN'S GTHDE TO THE RIVERS AND 

LAKES OF THE WORLD. 
Price Is. 6d. 

BBPORTS ON SAUffON I.ADDEBS. 

With Original Drawings, Plans, and Sections. By Faanois Fbanois. 

Price 28. 6d. 

YEAR OF lalBERTSr : 

OB, 

SALMON FISHING IN IRELAND. 

By W. Pbabd, M.D., LL.B. Price 5s. 

LoHDoxr : HOKAGS OOX^ Zi&^ €;cB.A\k. 



J. C. Ss J. FIELD'S 

PATENT 

SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 



TK'lUT'BAnUS. 

Babty, 




Toilet Soaps. 




"UHTTED BEByiOE- 


Eeonomr, 




SOAP TABLETS. 






boxes do., IB. ind iB. U. 


Beqnlre no Sorapin^, 




"lOBDOH AMD Wwi- 


Se^oire no Paper, 




1 MIHBTKE," 


Fit (Lll Sookati, 


fcj>^~_— Tfi 


! UBiidl..a8.per]»i. 


Barn to tlis End. 




" York ft LiHOiBTim," 


Kode in aU Biiei, 


" TBAHSFARlIiT 


KadB in all Coloui, 


ji'lEL^ 


HoaiY," 
li. par tot 


MadeinallQnaUtUa. 


h "Spbbmaokti Soap,', 






fc. ed.tndli.pertafalel. 


PBICE . 




^^ 


/ 


r^^lpflf 


— 1 " Pabatftib SoiF," 


™« t. 


Bf fid. Bud li. per tablet. 


Is. per Ib- 




r^ All the abovB of the 

' flaest Aaality and 






2 moat ezqoiaita Per- 


SOLD BY 




1 fazae. 


ALL BEBPECTABLE 




F N.B. 


DEALEB3 




ALL ABOVE 


IHBOCaHOUT THE 




NAUES 


EINODOH. 




COPYRIGHT. 


Brown Windsor SoapB. ITiglit Lights. Wax and 


ParafQne Tapers, 


&a. fto. 


REGISTERED DROPLESS LAMP-^ 


WICKS AND SPILLS. 



Works: UFFEB HASSH, LUEBEIH, LOVDON, S.E. 



FAGG BBOTHEBS, 

29, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 
WATEBFBOOF BOOTMAKERS 

TO 

H.R.n. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SWEDEN, 
&c. &c. &c. 

The celebrated LEATHER WATERPROOF FISHING BOOTS are 
better this season than at any former period, Messrs. F. having intro- 
duced an improved mode of constructing the heels, rendering it im- 
possible to run the boots over. Such confidence have they in their 
waterproof qualities, that they engage to make for every incurably 
faulty pair of boots made by them a new pair, the old ones being re- 
turned, provided they have not been injured by their only enemies, 

fire, over-greasing, and old age. 

" Jan. 15, 1869. 
" GsFTLBicsK, — I have sent you, per steamer Citv of New York, a pair of 
wadine boots, which yoa made for me early in 1864. Tney have done adnurably. 
I shomd like you to make me another pair exactly like them. I never had more 
comfortable or drier wading tackle than your boots, and, though I always carry 
Mackintosh trousers with me, I prefer your boots, because of the comfort. I 
gave them pretty rough usage, fishing ' m the woods' in Main last spring, as well 
as last autumn snipe shooting in the meadows in Delaware. ** G-. N," 

WILD SMITH FOR SHOOTING BOOTS. 
ILDSMITH FOR HUNTING BOOTS. 



w 
w 
w 



ILDSMITH FOR DRESS BOOTS. 

ILDSMITH FOR BOOT TREES. 

Cases, &c. complete. 

ILDSMITH, 

116, JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W. 

. SCOTT AIDIffS CELEBRATED 

SCOTCH PISHING, SHOOTING, AND 
TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 

Woven in the Hand Looms of Pure Highland Wools, and suited for all Seasons 
and Climates, are on view at the Royal Scotch Warehouse, Regent Street. Also 
SOOTT AIDIB'S famous « -WATEBPBOOF-mVEBM-ESS" 
Deer-Stalking and Driving Cloaks always in great choice. " fioys' KIIjT 
SUITS in all the CIiiJN'S." 

Entrance at the COBKSR OF YIQO %T&:SBL ^SfiX:i>« 



GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 



PICNIC, nSHING, OR BOATING 

PARTIES. 



DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS, 

FIRST, SECOND, AND THIED CLASS 

Return TlcketSf at about a Slngrle Fare 

FOE THE DOUBLE JOUBNEY, 

Are issued (with certain limitations) at all the principal Stations, to 

Parties of not less than 

SIX FIBST CLASS, 0£ TEN SECOITO OK 
THIBD CLASS FASSENGEBS 

De^roi^s of having Pleasure Excursions to the Places on or adjacent to 

this Railway. 

The Tickets will be available for return the same day only, and 
Parties can only proceed and return by the Trains which stop at the 
Stations where they wish to join and leave the Railway, and having 
that Class of Carriage attached for which they have taken Tickets. 

To obtain these Tickets, application must be made to the Super- 
intendents at Paddington, Reading, Bristol, Neath, Newport, Hereford, 
Worcester, Birmingham, or Chester, not less than three days before tho 
Excursion, stating the following particulars, viz. : — 

That it is exclusively a Pleasure Party ; 

The Stations from and to which Tickets are required ; 

For which Class of Carriage ; 

The date of the proposed Excursion ; and 

The probable Number of the Party. 



The power of refusing any application is reserved ; and, if granted, 
an authority will be sent to tiie applicant in course of post or other- 
wise, which is to be delivered to the Booking Clerk at the Station 
where the Tickets will be issued. 

These tickets are not issued to London except in special cases, 
neither will they be granted from London to Stations more than thirty 
miles distant. 
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EXCURSION TICKETS 

TO 

WINDSOR, TAPLOW, GOOEHAM, 
MABLOW ROAD, & HENLET. 



DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS 

CHEAP RETURN TICKETS WILL BE ISSUED 

From Paddington, Victoria^ Battersea, Chelsea, West Bromptoo, Ken- 
sington (Addison Road), Uxbridge Road, Moorgate Street, and Stations 
on the Metropolitan Railway between Moorgate Street and Bishop's 
Road inclosiye, and also from Westminster Bridge Station, at the fol- 
lowing Fares : — 

In Third Class Covered Carriages. In Third Class Coyered Carriages. 



WINDSOR 

2s. 6d. 
TAPXiOW 



• ■ 



GOOKRAM . . . , ) 
MARXiOW ROAD ( 3s. 



First and Second Glass Return Tickets, available by any Train, are 
also issued on SATURDAYS and SUNDAYS, to SLOUGH and WIND- 
SOR, from Paddington, Victoria, Battersea, Chelsea, West Brompton, 
Kensington (Addison Road), Uxbridge Road, and Stations between 
Moorgate Street and Bishop's Road inclusive, at the following reduced 
Fares : — 

First CUms. Second Class. 

SXiOUOR i 3s. 8d. - 2s. 9d. 

WINDSOR 4s. 6d. - 3s. 6d. 

Passengers taking these Tickets can return hy any Train on 
Saturday, or the following Sunday or Monday. 

Passengers holding 1st, 2nd, or 8rd Glass Return Tickets from Vic- 
toria, Battersea, Chelsea, West Brompton, Kensington, and Uzbrige 
Road, have the option of returning to Paddington, and vice versa. 

J. GRIBRSON, General Manager. 
Paddington, May, 1870. , 



P^NGBOURNE. 
W. F B D, 

ELEPHANT AND CASTLE HOTEL. 

This establishment is favourably known to Anglers, Tourists, an( 
Oarsmen, and has been well spoken of in many of the London journal 
as combining all that can be wished for by those who seek counti] 
quarters during their excursions upon the Thames. Pangboumeii 
highly recommended in most of the country and other Guide Books, ai 
the best station or halting place for the whole of the riyer. Thi 
attractions in the vicinity being remarkably picturesque, the younj 
landscape painter is likewise told by Mr. James Thome, in Eambles b\ 
River 8^ not to neglect it as a residence. The angling is all that can hi 
desired, the pools being weU stocked with trout and carefully pre 
served ; the right of fishing being vested in Mr. W. Fobd, who granti 
permission to visitors. Carriages of every description may be had a 
the Hotel for trips around, and excellent stabling for horses to stanc 
at livery. 

Punts and Fishermen to attend parties, and everything that is requi 
site for Roach, Perch, Barbel, Gudgeon, and other angling — all thesi 
fish being extremely plentiful. Charges moderate. 

W. FORD, ELEPHANT AND CASTLE HOTEL, PANGBOURNE 

To Anglers^ ArtistSyTourists^ Families, &c. 
SLOANE HOTEL, 60BIN6, 

Close to the Station of the Great Western Railway. 

J. FORD, Proprietor. 



«i 



Goring is worthy of notice for the beauty of its situation."— 
Thome's Rambles by Rivers. 

"Goring and Streatley are two exquisite villages, parted only by a 
picturesque bridge. The water is preserved by an association, but i1 
is open to all anglers. The whole of the surrounding country is most 
beautiful." — FeimdVs Rail and the Rod. 

" Mrs. S. C. Hall was enchanted with the neighbourhood of Goring 
and Streatley, and she left it with regret." — Private Letter. 

** Mr. Ford and his tidy helpmate having both lived and travelled 
with families of high distinction, fully know how to anticipate the 
comforts of those who are fond of a little unostentatious attention^ 
while the angler and the artist will find themselves at home here." 

Field 

Private Booms for Families, and arrangements made foi 
Oeeupajicj9 &c., by tlie Week, Month, or Season. 



TO ANGLERS AND OTHERS. 



THE EXCHANGE AND MART 

Will be found by Gentlemen to be a capital medium for 
obtaining or disposing of every description of 

FISHINQ RODS AND TAGKI.E! 

Eitber by Exchange or by Cash. Any other property may 
also be readily procured or sold. 

Published every week, price 2d., post free 3d. 

32, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 

N.B.— Many Articles on View at the OfSoe. 

An Inspection invited. 

RYE HOUSE FISHERY, 

HODDESDON. 

THE above is deliehtfully situated on the banks of The Ritbr Lba, 
eighteen miles from London, well provided with pleasant Sitting 
Booms, good Beds, and every accommodation for Families and Gentle- 
men fond of good Angling and qniet quarters. 
The Fisher/ extends two miles, and is strictly preserved. 
Bye House Station, on the Eastern Counties Bailway, is within one 
hundred yards of the House. 
St. Margaret's Station, one mile ; Broxboume, two miles. 

N.B.— Horses and Carriages to Let 

CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES 

AKB 

PATENT DETECTOB LOCKS. 

Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. 
CHUBB AND SON, 57, ST. PAUL'S CHUBCHTABD, LONDON. 



msw BxaisTiiiUED moN bins, 

liadt any titt or Aape to fit any tpart com«r, 

Witli SBparate B«jt for ssoh Bottle. 

PECULIARLr ADAPTEU FOR PRIVATE CELLARS. 
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FARROW AND JACKSON. 

le, Quit Towim Stiut,-) 
S8, UlHMU; Stiu*, 3 

U, Bna DD PoFT Nidi, FAKIS, 

finrnen the Bne de BitoU ■nd tlie Bh St. HoiwH. 

FRENCH BINS at 12t. per Aumbvd Aiedrf. 

JOHN BURGESS AND SON'S 

OBIQINAL AND SUPERIOR 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES. ANCHOVY PASTE, 

And all preparatioiu of the true 
GORGON ANCHOVY. 

PUBE PICKLES AITD SAUGBS. 



L. COWAN AND SONS' SOAPS. 

HOUSEHOLD SOAPS. UABUTE SOAPS. 

EXPORT SOAPS, adapted for all Cliviatet. 

Obtained F«lli Mkuu, LondoD, 1861 sad 1302, and Fin(-«bM 

SiLTiB Hbdai, Paris, ISfiS. 

^.^JOfiliiSUITH-BBIDaE SOAP WORKS, Biuu, Loami, S.W. 



98g Sppomtment U 
THE QUEEN, H. R. H. PRINCESS OF WALES, 

H.R.H. DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 



MOURNING. 

Messrs* 9 AT have experienced Dressmakers and Milliners who act as 
Travellers, so that in the event of immediate Mourning being required, or any 
other sadden emergency for Dress, one can be despatched to aov part of the 
kingdom on receipt of letter or telegram, without any expense to the purchaser. 
All articles are marked in plain figures, and Charges are the same as ii t^e Gtoods 
were bought for ready money at the W arehouse in Regent Street. 

Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariflT, publish the following epitome of 
their charges for DRESSMAEIN& :— 

Making Dress, with plain Skirt £0 10 6 

Making; Dress, with Tucks of Crape or Fancy Trim- 
mings, from 14 6 

Making Bodice and Mounting Skirt into Band ... 7 6 

Making Widow's Bodice, ditto, ditto 8 

Mounting Skirt into Band, with Alpaca Pocket ... 1 6 
Mounting ditto, ditto, with Black »ilk Pocket ... 2 6 

Mounting ditto, ditto, without Pocket 

Silk Body Lining 

Silk Sleeve Lining 

Silk Low Bod^ and Sleeve Lining 

Lawn Body Lining 

Sleeve Liniog 

Silk Facing 

Petersham Ribbon for Banding ... 
Petersham Waistband, Covered Crape 

Making Garibaldi 

Making Low Bodice 

Sundries 

Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra. 

Messrs. JAY have pleasure in announcing that their Establishment is one of 
the most fashionable in London for LADIES' MILLINERY, MANTLES, and 
MADE-UP DRESSES, in 9Jack, Lavender, White, Mauve, and all the Neutral 
Tints. Messrs. JAY therefore request the honour of a visit from Ladies 
passing through London to inspect their Confections, as well as many other 
N^ovelties in Fashion and in Fabric which Paris and the First ManufiMtories 
supply. 
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J A Y S', 
THE LOHDOH GENERAL lOURHIHG WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249, & 251, REGENT STREET. 



VJ. 



WEDDINGS! BABIES! 



S. JAY, 

259 (North-West Corner), OXFOBD CIRCUS, 

REGENT STREET. 



All requisites may be found in this ERtablishment appertaining to 
LADIES' TROUSSEAUX, OUTFITS to every Pai-t of the World, and 
BABY LINEN of the choicest material and superior workmanship. 

*' It would seem that the ladies of S. Jay's house have made it their 
especial study to * t^mfeetiovC that which is elegant and useful in the 
trousseau, as well as for particularly interesting TpetiU arrivals. Thus, those 
who care not to go beyond a certain expense, whether it is small or great, 
are eqoallj provided with tasteful and appropriate articles for two of the 
most eventful occasions/' — To^, 

" One no longer wonders whether the Babj — of course we aUude to those of 
the gentler sex — ^possesses an intuitive knowledge of that Fashion to which she 
is in after life to become either the slare or the queen. The examples of taste 
set forth for Infant Clothing at Mr. Sahubl Jay's would incline us to believe 
that there must be something in what Carlyle says in reference to this 
subject: — *A riband more or less, properly or improperly placed upon an 
infant's dress, may prove the wavering influence to lead her, when in the 
world's crowd, to follow either the refined or common-place, as a tassel hung 
awry upon a cot may incline the Babe to squint.' If this be true, we should be 
as careful with the exterior of a child's ' fixing,' as our cousins have it, as we 
should with its mental springs. It is in these circumstances, therefore, that such 
houses for infant equipment as the one under review, are deserving of notice, if 
not of praise." — Juvenile. Itutruetor. 

A constantly recuiring change of the Fashions from Paris for 
Trousseaux, Under Clothing, and Baby Linen. Estimates for Ladies' 
Outfits forwarded by Post, and Lady Attendants for Orders sent 
to any part of the Kingdom. 



S. JAY, f. 

259, REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, 

NORTH-WEST CORKEB. 
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